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N ELDERLY FRIEND WISHES SITUATION 
as watchman, care-taker, or other position of 
trust. Steady and reliable; can give security. 

Address Henry M. Test, 414 S. $d St., Camden, N. J. 


CCOMMODATIONS FOR TWO OR THREE 
summer boarders, in a Friends’ family, at 
Mickleton, fifteen minutes’ walk from sta- 

tion. Address E., Box 54, Mickleton, Gloucester 
county, N. J. 


OARDERS WANTED.— EDGEMONT FARM, 
along Neshamany, near station. Airy rooms, 
shade, good board, piazzas, stabling. Friends’ 

family. Address Box 7, Rush Valley, Penna. 


ESIRABLE SECOND-STORY FRONT ROOM, 
unfurnished (except carpet and shades) to let 
with board. Also, table board. Friends. 

1718 Spring Garden Street. 





OSITION WANTED.— BY YOUNG LADY, 
Friend, college student, as a mother’s helper 
for children over three years, or as companion 

to elderly —s Five years’ experience ; salary, $6 
per week. Address R., this office. 





UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street railway connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Address 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 


| W “tamity_ in FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 


family. in Woodstown, N.J. For particu- 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 





OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 


No. 11 East Fifth St., Ch , Pa. 
: & ; — rm | New York or Chappaqua Monthly Meetings will 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine photographs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


John Faber Miller, “Xosmsrows Pe’ 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
nae in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
es. 


For Sale or Rent. 
A property in Meorestown, N. J., five minutes’ 
walk from station. House has 10 rooms, all modern 


conveniences, and in perfect order; lawn and gar- | 


den with quantity ot fruit trees and grape vines, all 
in bearing. Terms, to rent, $25 per month by the 
year ; $40 per month for summer season. 
For further particulars address 
EDWARv SUTTON, 
Box 139, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


‘¢ The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 








Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
. iti 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








General Conference and Philanthropic Union. 
Reduction in Railroad Rates. 


The railroads embraced within the territory east 
of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- 
land) have agreed that all persons attending the 
above meeti:gs and who pay full first-class fare to 
New York, shall be returned for }4 fare, provided that 
they obtain a certificate from agent at starting point, 
which must be countersigned by Clerk of General 
Conference at Chappaqua. 

Arrangements have been made with the Baiti- 
more & Ohio R. R. fur a special train toleave Wash- 
ington at 930, a.m.on morning of Eighth month 
8th, stopping at Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadel- 
phia, Langhorne, and Trenton Junction. 

A special round-trip ticket to Chappaqua and re- 
turn (including transfer by boat from sersey City 
direct to Harlem railroad) will be issued to all per- 
sons coming by special train, upon presentation of 
order signed by myself. The price of round-trip 
ticket will be asfollows: from Washington, $9.67: 
Baltimore, $8 07 ; Wilmington, $5.33; Philadelphia, 
$4 33; Langhorne, $3.51; Trenton, $3 27. 

Persons coming by regular trains will have to 
make their own transfer from Jersey City to the 
Harlem Railroad de pot, 42d street and 4th avenue, 
this city. It is desired that persons coming from 
the West should come by Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and, if possible. connect with special train at 
Washington. The Committee desire that all Friends 
who can, should arrange to come by the special 
train, as it will assist the Committee in its arrange- 
ments for transportation, etc. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York City. 





All persons interested with Friends in First day 
School and Philanthropic Work, will be welcomed 
at the Conferences to be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
in Eighth month. Those expecting to attend from 


notify the Chairman or Secretary of the Reception 
Committee. Al others will please give their names 
to the correspondent of the monthly meeting in 
which they reside, to be forwarded to the Chairman. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman of Reception Committee, 650 Colum- 
bus Avenue, New York City. 
JENNIE C. WASHBURN, 
Secretary of Reception Committee, Chappaqua, 
New York. 


A Seven Days’ Trip for $36.00. 


To Watkins Glen, Seneca Lake, Geneva, Niagara 
Falls, and Toronto, Can. Will leave on special car 
if number is sufficient, on Fourth-day, Seventh 
month 18, at 9 a. m., via P. & R.R:>R., 12th and 
Market streets, through Lehigh and Wyoming Val- 
leys, dinner at Wilkesbarre, reaching Watkins in 
time for supper and to apes the night. Personal 
attention given toall. Money to be paid four days 
before starting by certified check or money. 

Further information of R. B. NICHO N, 

523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 
Building Lots. 

For sale, five minutes south by Oak Lane from 
Primos station. Media Railroad, midway between 
Lansdowne and Swarthmore, single lots, any size, 
or acres : wide choice as to locations and prices ; 
shaded footways. Call and see plan. 

T. H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th Street. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOIEPH L. JONES. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


‘Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 





u 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. 





Full College Courses for young men and young | 


women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine —} labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 
Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will soon issue special circulars descriptive of the 
NORMAL AND KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 
Friends and others desiring to employ Kinder- 


gartners are requested to apply to 
Princi SAAC JOHNSON. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 


A first-class ——w | and college peor school | 


under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, lan , music, and 


guages 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common | 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all | 


Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 
For circulars 7S 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologica 
Tt manual training. Special care will 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
—_ courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furn a good business education. e schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The schoo! is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and — address 

FRAN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, Long island. 


ven to the moral and religious training of the | 


Darlington Seminary 


Near the beautiful Borough of 
West Chester, Pa. 


Thirty-ninth School Year commences Ninth 
month 17th next. Beautiful and healthly location. 
Grounds, 27 acres. 

Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also,an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. 

This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. 

TERMS, $180 PER YEAR. 


For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 
Richard Darlington. Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penna. 





WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traiding. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A complete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
-----Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
LAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1804 

Entrance examinations beld daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application, 

Call or send for descriptive printed mmtter con- 
cerning the Schocl. 





OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
shapes are here in black and russet as well as the 
good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 

SUMMER WEIGaT BOOTS in all variety ot 


styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
anywhere. 


Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secre , 
Glen Cove, Long d. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee . The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and 
itary arrangements. Excellent co 
Prepares for business or college. ly and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


| 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 1018 Spring Garden St. 


‘Good Designs 
in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 


send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


iA 


D. F. Dimon. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, TuTORS, GOVERNESSES, 


thoroughly 


AND COMPANIONS. 
INVESTIGATE all our members. 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


- CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 


L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


for Young Ladies. 





| 


| 
| 
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at 
100 / 


e PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 


VICTOR” 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpEersron. M. BALDERsTON. 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


{B. Dorszy & Sons. 
Formerly of) Frymier & EDWARDS. 
The only ae. member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All es of always at lowest market prices. 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LI. No. 27. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXVIII. 


Tf thou wouldst be a child of God, and a believer in 
Christ, thou must be a child of light. Thou must bring 
thy deeds to tt, and examine them by that holy lamp in thy 
soul which is the candle of the Lord, that shows thee thy 
pride and arrogancy, and reproves thy delight in the vain 
Sashions of this world. WILLIAM PENN. 


In “* No Cross, no Crown” will be found a lengthy description of a 
proud man, pride being in the estimation of William Penn, the great 
barrier in the way of many, preventing them from living a pure Chris- 
tian life. The above quotation is the summing up of this dissertation. 





JUST FOR TO-DAY. 
Lorp, for to morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay ; 

Let me be faithful to thy grace 
Just for to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 
But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 
—Canon Wilberforce. 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from last week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL. Report copied from the British Friend, Sixth month 9. 
[FirrH month 28.] Henry Stanley Newman thought the 
proposal of Thomas Hodgkin was really the best way of 
meeting the difficulty for the present year, viz., to ad- 
dress one epistle to the yearly meetings with whom we at 
present correspond. Many of them would be exceed- 
ingly glad if the way could open to address an epistle 
to our Friends in Philadelphia. He could not think that 
it would be right for us to send the same epistle to the 
other bodies that we sent to the twelve yearly meetings 
with which we were now in correspondence. He wanted 
the Meeting for a moment to understand what was being 
spoken of when ten or eleven other yearly meetings were 
alluded to with which we did not correspond, not 
** Hicksite.’’ He was not aware that there were so many. 
There were one or two large ones, especially the body in 
Ohio, with which we did not correspond. But he had no 
doubt about it that the body in Ohio with which we did 
correspond was the sound body. It had taken a stand of 
recent years in regard to baptism which Friends in this 
yearly meeting would.much wish to encourage, and was 
now much clearer upon the point than it was eight or ten 
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meetings. 
| spirit of genuine Christianity. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1129, 


years ago. Most of the bodies, especially in the Western 
States, which were spoken of as the yearly meetings with 
which we did not correspond, were exceedingly small. 
The only one he could think of was a little body which 
he was not sure numbered a hundred in attendance the 
year that he was in the West. But it was important to 
remember the very large number with whom we did now 
correspond—more than 80,000. They did feel intensely 
attached to this correspondence with England—felt al- 
most a reverence for the mother country. True that they 
did not hold all their meetings just as we did in England, 
but they were a good, sound body of Friends, never- 
theless. 

Charles Thompson said there was, he believed, a very 
erroneous idea with regard to the ‘‘ Hicksites.’” How was it 
we were not told upon what ground they differed from us ? 
He wished Friends would acquaint themselves with the 
views of those called ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends by obtaining 
at the book depot in Bishopsgate, the proceedings of the 
Religious Congress for Friends in the World’s Parliament 
of Religions held last year at Chicago. He believed that 
many of them would be benefitted and much pleased by 
the receipt of our epistle. As to the exchange of mem- 
bership, that would be best settled by giving Friends go- 
ing to America a certificate in their hands to present to 
whom they liked—the Congregationalists or Methodists, 
if they chose. As for those traveling in the ministry, 
those who went most freely to America were the best re- 
ceived. He hoped we should conclude to send one epistle 
to all bearing the name of Friends in America. 

William Tallack thought it was pretty generally agreed 
that there should be but one epistle sent. He hoped 
that ay idea of making additions to it to meet the needs 
of separate yearly meetings would be given up. He was 
glad it was not proposed to cut off the western yearly 
They could surely pardon a good deal to the 
Those Friends were 
Christians with us in the same way that the members of 
the Salvation Army and the Episcopalians were ; and he 
believed that they were Friends to the same extent. In 
regard to the decision of the yearly meeting when the 
separation in Ohio took place, the balance of opinion in 
the yearly meeting was very level, and he believed the 
conclusion was only swayed by the Friends round the 
desk. As to those who were called by the name of 


| ‘« Hicksites,’’ they no more deserved to be called such 





than we to be called ‘‘ Gurneyites,’’ as those in Philadel- 
phia sometimes called us. From an examination of their 
documents, he was satisfied that our account of their ori- 
gin ‘was inaccurate and misleading. He preferred to call 
them, not ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ but ‘‘ Race Street Friends,’’ 
after their headquarters. He quite agreed that Elias 
Hicks and some others put forth extremely unsound and 
even infidel opinions, and that some held to those at the 
present day. But amongst the Race Street Friends there 
was more attention being paid to Evangelical Sabbath- 
school teaching than there was amongst the ‘‘ Orthodox ’” 
Friends in Philadelphia. J. B. Braithwaite had used the 
quotation from Penn, in the gallery of Philadelphia 
meeting, ‘‘ Friends, cultivate a universal spirit.’’ He 


would recommend that quotation to J. B. Braithwaite 





418 











himself. Whatever might have been the errors of these 
Friends, they had held up as a body the fundamental be- 
lief in the real and immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and we ought to honor and love them for it. He 
hoped that we should send one epistle to them, as to all 
the other bodies. 

Joseph Steele urged that they must not conceal the 
fact that those who had been on the spot and had seen 
and heard for themselves, had a right to express an 
opinion which might be worth more than, one from those 
who derived their information through other channels. 
None who addressed them, so far as he had gathered, had at- 


tended a yearly meeting of the ‘‘ Hicksite Friends.’’ When | 


sO many adverse comments were made against sending an 
epistle to one section in America, he thought it only just, 


quired. Asa result of that, he felt it would be far more 
consistent for us to issue one epistle to all bearing the 
name of Friends in America. He had heard ina yearly 
meeting which some would stigmatize as infidel, an earn- 
est desire expressed from the gallery that they might all 
meet again above, washed in the blood of the Lamb. 





| Meeting for Sufferings to obtain more information. 





members with which we did correspond was 80,000; 


| the yearly meetings set up since the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ separa- 
| tion numbered about 4,800; Philadelphia about 5,000 ; 


and the ‘‘ Hicksites ’’ about 20,o00. He hoped we should 
issue one Epistle for the present year to all with whom 


| we had previously corresponded, adding a word or two to 


meet the particular circumstances of each yearly meeting. 
As to the six yearly meetings with whom we did not cor- 
respond, he hoped that we should refer the matter to the 
It 
was very desirable, if possible, that some way might be 
found whereby the differences which had separated these 
bodies might be healed. It seemed to him that in issuing 


| our epistles to bodies not in unity with one another, we 
| could not ensure the acceptance of our appeal, and might 
having had perfect opportunity himself for examination | 
on both sides, to mention what knowledge he had ac- | 


James Henry Barber desired simply to say that he | 
concurred with the remarks of J. B. Braithwaite, whose | 


historical knowledge of the events he spoke of was de- 
rived from his own recollection. He was himself in 


thus involve ourselves in even greater perplexities. He 
had many dear personal Friends in Philadelphia, and 
much desired that sending an Epistle to them might be 
the will of the yearly meeting. He thought we might 
exclude the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body from the discussion. 

The clerk observed that with the specific proposal 
from Lancashire and Chesire before them he could not 
agree to exclude the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body from their survey. 

Sylvanus Thompson was very glad of that ruling, for 
he especially wished that a friendly greeting should be 


| given to that great body. One could not attend their 


America in 1842, and carried a letter of introduction to | 


the Clerk of the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body in New York. He 
asked the Clerk whether their belief in the Atonement 
was similar to their own. He replied: ‘* We do not be- 


lieve that the salvation of the human race could be | 


effected by a crime.’’ Those who read George Fox’s 
that our Society is fundamentally based on a belief in the 
Atonement. 

Joseph S. Sewell thought we had not yet properly 
considered what was implied in writing epistles. Hitherto 


meetings and move about amongst them without knowing 
that they were as good Friends as we were. Accepting 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, we 
had superadded to that certain special testimonies. 
Friends in America differed on these points, and we had 
to deplore the departure, on some of them, from our 


| idea, by some very earnest Friends in the Western States. 
letter to the Governor of Barbadoes, would recognize | 


| times ‘* No.’’ 
did agree with us upon these points! 


the epistles had implied a great deal as to union and fel- | 


lowship, and had been taken to imply, by lawyers and 


the body to which the property of the meeting belonged. 
He wanted it made clear that nothing could be laid hold 
of from our practice in this manner. Let us not forget 
that we were the mother yearly meeting. In these dis- 
cussions stress had always been laid upon our epistles be- 
ing helpful to those with whom we corresponded, but not 
also upon the benefit which we could derive from their 
letters to us. If we acted on the principles he had al- 
luded to, we should not consider that the actian of any 
yearly meeting cast any slur upon us or involved us in 
any responsibility. Adopting that principle, he saw no 
difficulty in corresponding with all who bore the name of 
Friends, except the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body. He thoroughly 
approved of sending one epistle only, but thought, with 
Thomas Hodgkin, that it would be better for this year 
only to write to the yearly meetings with whom we had 
already corresponded. 

Joseph Storrs Fry said the position in which we found 
ourselves to-day with regard to American Friends was the 
result of a long series of events, which had been very 
carefully considered as they occurred, and he hoped that 


Were we to cut them off on that account? A thousand 
And were we then to cut off those who 
Let us not try to 
be more exclusive than our Master, whose test was ‘‘ Not 
every one that sayeth, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ but he that doeth 


the will of My Father which is in Heaven.’’ By exclud- 


| ing tne ‘* Hicksites’’ we laid them under the reproach of 
others, that the meeting with which we corresponded was | 


not doing our Father’s will. 

Alired W. Bennett desired to go a little further than 
Thomas Hodgkin, and to propose that we should send 
one epistle to those with whom we had corresponded and 
to the others also. Questions of detail he would leave 


| to another year. 


William Scarnell Lean thought it desirable to send a 
single Epistle, this year, to all under the name of Friends, 
excluding, at any rate for the present year, those known 
by the name of ‘‘ Hicksites.’”” He believed that any 
plan adopted in the future would fail, as those in the past 


| had failed, if we did not have an open consideration of 


the state of the yearly meeting to be addressed, before 


| committing the preparation of the reply to the care of 


| came to a wrong conclusion in 1855. 


the committee. He thought that ever since 1859 Friends 
he had heard saying incidentally that the yearly meeting 
The view that had 
been put forward by Henry Stanley Newman made him 


| think that it was all the easier to address those outside 


Friends would be very cautious how they made any change | 


in a matter which involved the important point of recog- 
nition. He concurred as to the desirability of eliminat- 


ing from our consideration at the present time the “* Hick- | 


sites,’’ though he did not want to use any hard language 
towards them, and was prepared to admit that there were 
those amongst them who were nearer to us than we might 
suppose. 


our present correspondence because they were few. He 
did not think that in the separations about 1855, and 
since then, any such fundamental question as that of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ was involved. If anything going 
in the direction of the remark quoted by James Henry 
Barber were to be included in a reply from a ‘* Hicksite’’ 
Meeting, he should do his best to keep his children away 
from the meeting where it was read. It seemed to him 
that there was an attempt to get us away from the funda- 
mental position which we held in regard to some of these 


He understood that roughly the number of | things. He was not anxious that this year, or next, or 
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very soon, we should open up apiiiaainns with the | 
‘« Hicksite’’ meetings. | 

Joseph J. Spraggon deprecated the use of the word 
««dishonesty’’ in that meeting ; and took exception to | 
the remark of Charles Thompson that no reason had been 
shown why they should not correspond with the ‘‘ Hick- 
sites.’’ J. Spraggon read a quotation bearing on the | 
‘* Hicksite’’ doctrine, which provoked some dissent, and 
the clerk, while declining to rule reading from notes as 
strictly out of order, much hoped there would be no great 
extension of the practice. 


The discussion was then adjourned until Third-day 
morning. 


[Notes.—The Friends who took part in this discussion were some 
of the most prominent members of London Yearly Meeting. Referring 
to those mentioned last week, Wm. Edward Turner is the editor of 
the British Friend, and was one of the three authors of “A Reasona- | 
ble Faith.” He is a minister, and resides at Birkenhead, opposite | 
Liverpool, attending (we believe) Liverpool Friends’ meeting. Theo- | 
dore Nield is principal of Dalton Hall (a “ hall of residence” for 
Friends), Owens College, Manchester. Joseph Bevan Braithwaite is | 
a banker, of London, and may be regarded as the most prominent of 
the English Friends who hold to the “* Evangelical ’’ ground. He was | 
one of those who attended the Conference at Richmond, in 1888, and | 
was the author, it is understood, of the “* Declaration of Faith” which | 
was there adopted, and which has since been approved by some of the | 
“ Orthodox ” yearly meetings in this country. (It was laid aside by | 
London Yearly Meeting.) Francis Frith is a minister, and was one 
of the authors of “A Reasonable Faith” ; he is also the author of the 
excellent little work, “‘ The Quaker Ideal.’’ Joseph Armfield is the 
Friend whose sudden decease during yearly meeting has been noted, 
and whose broad Christian spirit made him much beloved. Richard 
Littleboy is an influential London Friend, and occupies ground, we | 
should say, much the same as J. B. Braithwaite. Thomas Hodgkin is 
one of the most accomplished scholars among the English Friends, and 
has written extensively. We have several times copied from his arti- 
cles, (e.g. ‘Old Testament Criticism”) in the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner. 

Among those who are reported in the instalment which we print in | 
this issue are : Henry Stanley Newman, editor of 7he Friend, London, | 
an active and energetic Friend ; he visited this country a few years ago. | 
Charles Thompson, of Westmoreland, in the north of England, an 
elder, formerly (we believe) a merchant in Manchester ; he and his 
wife visited this country in 1876, and he is very kindly remembered 
here by many. William Tallack must be well known to many of our 
readers by our frequent citation from his writings, etc. ; he has long 
been prominent in the work of prison reform, and is secretary of the 
Howard Association. Dr. Joseph Steele visited this country about two 
years ago, and attended the sittings of (our) Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. Joseph S. Sewell was the editor of Zhe Friend (London), pre- 
ceding Henry S. Newman. Joseph Storrs Fry is another prominent | 
member of the Yearly Meeting, and was the Clerk preceding the pres- | 
ent Clerk, Caleb R. Kemp. Sylvanus Thompson is Principal of the 
City and Guilds of London Technical College, a scientific man of high | 
attainments, and one of the most distinguished electricians in Great 
Britain ; he is a near relative of Charles Thompson, and visited this 
country (including the Chicago Fair) last year. Alfred W. Bennett | 
we recognize as one of the writers for Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
having recently contributed to it an interesting series of papers on “Pre- 
Foxite Quakerism.”’} 





(4 o Be Continued.) 


Every one has possibilities which outreach toward 
the infinite. It is possible to overestimate one’s capabil- 
ities when the capabilities are not in the line of immedi- | 
ate duty. But it is not possible to ‘‘ hope too much or 
dare too much’’ where duty calls. There is no limit to | 
the chain of living forces which one weak child of earth | 
may start into action. There is no weakness in a whole- 
hearted response to any call of God. The power of God 
lies behind and in that action which is in perfect obedi- | 
ence to his will.— Sunday School Times. 





HEREDITY, education, circumstance, these elements 
in the production of character are admitted by all, but 
the Christian testifies to a new force, the influence of the 
teaching and the spirit of Christ by which he is con- 
sciously impelled.— Frederick Sterrs Turner. 


| seemed to shake her belief. 
| bordering on death, and for many hours seemed scarcely 


For Friends’ Inte'ligencer and Journal. 
JEMIMA WILKINSON AND HER *« FRIEND’S 
SUCIE EY.’ ° 


| For half a century there existed in this country a Society, 
| now extinct, which assumed the name of Friends, of 


| which the present generation has little knowledge. They 
had many of the characteristics of Friends ; were plain 
in dress, invariably used ‘‘ the plain language,’’ held their 
meetings for worship without reading or song, had silent 
worship, and liberty to speak to any who felt ‘*‘ moved ’”’ 
thereto. The history of this sect is mainly told in that 
of their leader, Jemima Wilkinson. It is not easy at this 
date to obtain definite and satisfactory information in re- 
gard to this remarkable woman, and an attempt to do so 
is very suggestive of the uncertainties of history. I can- 
not find that so much as a sketch of her was ever written 


| by any professed follower; and so great were the preju- 


dice and animosity felt towards her that biographers have 


| exaggerated her faults, and given credence to derogatory 


stories that were without foundation in fact. The out- 
lines are clear ; but in regard to many details only proba- 
bilities can be affirmed. 

Jemima Wilkinson was born in Cumberland, Rhode 


| Island, .probably in the year 1758, but other years are 


given, even as early as 1751. She was the eighth of the 
twelve children of Jeremiah and Amy Whipple Wilkin- 
son. Her mother was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a woman of sterling excellence of character. Her 


| father, who was a fairly well-to-do farmer, was not a 
| member of any religious body, but was favorably disposed 


towards Friends, and the family were in the habit of at- 
tending Friends’ meeting. When Jemima was eight years 
old her mother died ; in consequence of which the care 
of her devolved upon her older sisters, who did not find 
their task an easy one, as ruling was more natural to her 
than being ruled. She received but little education, had 
a taste tor light reading, possessed much personal beauty, 
was naturally somewhat vain, and was fond of showy ap- 
parel and gay society. 

About the year 1774 there passed over Rhode Island 
a wave of religious excitement and fanaticism, led by an 
off-sheot of the Baptists, called Separatists. Jemima at- 
tended their meetings and was greatly impressed thereby. 
From being gay and frivolous she became thoughtful, se- 
rious, and studious of the Bible and other religious books. 
In the summer of 1776 her health declined, and she be- 
came so enfeebled as to seem unable to leave her bed. 
Her physician could discover no bodily ailment, and pro- 
nounced her malady a morbid condition of the mind. 
To her attendants she would describe the most beautiful 
visions, in the reality of which, nothing they could say 
Finally she fell into a state 


to breathe. While her friends were watching with in- 
tense anxiety, she revived as if waking from a refreshing 
sleep, rose up, and called for her clothing. She then 
dressed herself, and thenceforth appeared in usual health, 
except that she was pale and somewhat emaciated from 
long confinement. She was now a changed person, and 
declared that she was no longer Jemima Wilkinson, but a 
being sent from another sphere to assist in saving the 
world. She assumed the name of the Universal Friend, 
and never thereafter acknowledged any other. Neither 


would she acknowledge any human relationships, and 
spoke to and of her father as Jeremiah. 

These strange facts were soon reported amongst her 
neighbors, who knew of her illness, and when on the 
| following Sabbath she went to meeting—probably Friends’ 
—she was the subject of much attention and observation. 
| It was then customary to hold two sessions, and during 
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the intermission as she was standing under a tree near the 
meeting-house, many gathered around to hear her talk, 


| 
and she was soon engaged in preaching to all on the | 
| 
| 


grounds, to whom she delivered a discourse of consider- 
able length. 
beauty of holiness, and the necessity of the discharge of 
every duty ; quoting largely from the Scriptures, with 
which she seemed then and always after to be perfectly 
familiar. 
supernatural power, speaking thus in public for the first 
time, with entire assurance, great fluency, graceful ges- 


tures, musical voice, and impressive manner, should pro- | 


duce a great effect upon her hearers is not to be wondered 
at. After this she preached whenever opportunity 
offered, and soon began to have invitations from far and 
near, many of which she accepted, and also appointed 
meetings of her own. She spokeas one having authority, 
and soon had about her a band of devoted followers, who 
regarded her as superior to ordinary mortals, and looked 
to her for revelations of truth and duty. 

Some of her converts were persons of wealth and in- 
fluence. One of them, William Potter, held the office of 
County Judge, and another, James Parker, was Treasurer 
of the State. Judge Potter built a house containing four- 
teen rooms expressly for the use of Jemima and her im- 
mediate attendants, and she made it her headquarters for 
six years. When she traveled it was on horseback, and 
generally Judge Potter rode by her side, while others fol- 
lowed in pairs, thus forming quite an imposing cavalcade. 
‘Several meeting-houses were built for the use of her con- 
gregations. She was very exacting in her demands, giv- 
ing no other reason for what she required than that it was 
the will of the Universal Friend. One of her peculiar 
doctrines was the wrongfulness of marriage. It was re- 
ported that the unfaithfulness of a British officer at New- 
port to a matrimonial engagement made with her was the 
source of her revelation on this subject. This may be 
true, but it is probably one of the many slanders of 
which she was the subject. It is claimed that she never 
permitted any of her converts to marry, and that if mar- 
ried she used every endeavor to separate them. This is, 
no doubt, an overstatement; for from first to last her 
society consisted mainly of families; but there can be no 
doubt that she strongly favored a life of celibacy. It is 
probable, also, that her teachings and influence in this 
regard gave rise to serious unhappiness in some families, 
and that this was partly the cause of the disesteem in 
which she was held. 

Throughout her career she seemed to regard women 
with more favor than men; and her personal disciples, 
her cabinet, so to speak—or, in the view of her enemies— 


her partners in craftiness and deceit, were always women. | 


To these she gave curious appellations, such as ‘‘ Prophet 
Daniel,’’ ‘‘ Prophet Elijah,’’ “‘Enoch of Old,’’ and 
«* John, the Beloved.’’ 

In 1782 she made a proselyting pilgrimage to Phila- 
delphia, traveling leisurely with a few trusted attendants, 
and preaching by the way. In the cityshe preached for 
several weeks to large crowds; the most conspicuous 
result of which, in the retrospect, was the adhesion to 
her fortunes of a large family by the name of Malin, four 
of whom were afterwards very intimately associated with 
her. From Philadelphia she went to Worcester, in Mont- 
gomery county, where she succeeded in establishing a 
branch society. Her most prominent convert here was 
David Wagener, a wealthy farmer, who placed one of his 
farms, with all the buildings and appurtenances, entirely 
at the service of the Friend and her family. After a few 
months she left this band in charge of Sarah Richards 
(‘* Prophet Daniel’’), her most trusted disciple, and 


She spoke of the deformity of sin, the | 


That a handsome young woman, claiming | 


| ity. 


| went back to Rhode Island to look after her flocks there. 
She made several passages between the two parts of her 
vineyard, and her unfriendly biographers say that her 
| disciples circulated stories in each place of wonderful 
things done in the other; and that when at either she 
took pains to have advance information of what had 
taken place at the other, which she gave out as prophe- 
cies, the subsequent open confirmation of which added 
greatly to her reputation as a seer. 

She early began to talk with her followers about 
| planting the New Jerusalem somewhere in the western 
wilds of New York, beyond the reach of the prejudice 
and hatred with which they were surrounded. In1787a 

delegation of three went in search of a location, and de- 
| cided on the beautiful country to the westward of and 
| adjoining Seneca lake, in what is now the county of Yates. 
In 1788 the first settlement was made by a pioneer party 
of twenty-five. In 1789 large reinforcements arrived, 
and still others in 1790, amongst whom was the Friend 
herself. She gave life and direction to the new move- 
ment, and her arrival was the source of great delight to 
her loving adherents, some of whom had not seen her for 
several years. One brother and four sisters were mem- 
bers of the society, but she seems to have held them in no 
different regard from other members of her flock. 

Chicago. GrorGE D. BROOMELL. 

(Conclusion next Week.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WHAT ARE OUR CONCEPTIONS OF TRUTH? 


TruTH, as here referred to, means the eternal principle of 
right as known by God. To-day, as we read, or converse 
on the subject, we find the word used in so many ways, 
and for so many different attainments, that it seldom con- 
veys any higher thought than man’s limited idea gained 
by his own finite judgment. True, all have relative in- 
terpretations, allowing that it pertains to God and his 
character, but that the ultimatum can be reached only by 
strict obedience to his grace and light as the law, does 
not enter into the serious consideration of the mind. 
Our conceptions of God are largely in accordance with 
our own standard. If we believe in and practice the 
spirit that would force our fellow men into what we think 
is right, then our God is one of ‘‘ Might makes right.’’ 
If we believe a certain portion of the race is doomed to 
darkness and destruction, then our God is a vindictive 
one. If we believe that natural accidents are a special 
providence, then our God is not ‘‘ Infinite.’” We might 
follow this subject much farther, but this will suffice to 
stir us up to a better thought, and a self-examination. 
God signifies good ; he is the embodiment of all love, 
tenderly regarding all his creation with justice and equal- 
It has been said: ‘‘All the paths of the Lord are 
mercy and truth unto such as keep his covenant and testi- 
mony.’’ He has created man with powers which (if 
rightly used) will enable him to commune with the eternal 
spirit of the Father, giving him the capacity to attain a 
perfectness, to exemplify that charity by which, by the 
light of Truth in the Soul, we are able to verify the 
promise to the Disciples: ‘‘ Then ye shall know the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you free.’’ But with a 
narrow understanding of this great force in its entirety, 
many have arrogated to themselves the judgment seat, 
and rule with austere severity, wounding the ‘Spirit of 
many an humble little one, forgetting the injunction : 
‘See thou hurt not the oil and the wine.’’ Ah, poor 








humanity, ‘‘ how canst thou judge another’s heart, who 
dost not know thine own?’’ For who is able to judge 
of the Seal of God in another’s soul? ‘‘Do ye indeed 
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speak righteousness, do ye judge uprightly, oh, ye sons 
of men?’’ You weigh by your own scales and do not 
see God’s justice. ‘‘ Ye judge after the flesh, I judge 
no man ’’ was the language of the blessed Master. Oh, 
that his spirit could be the ruling power in all professors, 
for it is indeed here that the most bitter persecutions 
arise. Have you known of the spiritual birth having 
been brought forth in your soul? Then remember this: 
‘*If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.’’ An arrogant judgment has been the cause 
of more disintegration in churches than any other one 
thing. Thus the remedy must be by a thorough individ- 
ual examination, realizing that each must know of the in- 
breathing of God’s life, and to drink of the cup of Divine 
experience, constituting a sonship. For a want of this 
practical knowledge, many have established the outward 


law and with vigor have executed it; and this has been | 


followed with the same result as formerly, which, Paul 
said, caused ‘‘ Many to be weak and sickly among you 
and many to sleep.’’ To-day we see this condition 
around us, overlooking the momentus truth of Jesus, ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh to the 
Father but by me ;’’ the wisdom and power of.God in 


each individual soul, needing no man to teach, but sim- | 


ply ‘‘ follow thou me.’’ 

We can learn much by considering the many experi- 
ences related in the Scriptures which we may take as ap- 
propriate to our condition. Joshua exhorted the people 
to ‘* choose this day whom ye will serve.’’ Then Joshua 
said, «‘ Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have 
chosen the Lord to serve him;’’ then the people said, 
‘* We are witnesses, and the Lord our God will we serve 
and his voice we will obey.’’ Are we witnesses to the 
power of God’s spirit in our souls by experience, and are 
we willing to declare as did they, ‘‘ The Lord our God 
will we serve, and his voice we will obey?’’ Samuel 
said, ‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice and to harken than 
the fat of rams.’’ Then to obey God is our duty, and 
not to sacrifice our peace on-the altar of any man’s dic- 


tates, but to listen, is growth. To be submissive to an- | 


other against our own light, is comparable to the fat of 
the animal nature. We remember how the high priest 
laid hands on Peter and John and put them in prison, 
yet a way of escape was provided and they again stood 


before the people, although they were commanded not | 


to teach any more. But Peter arose and said ‘‘ We ought 
to obey God rather than men.’’ This is a living, vital 
truth to-day, even, and will remain to be. Then ‘ why 
standest thou in the way of thy brother and sister, or 
why sittest thou in the judgment seat, oh man?’’ Verily 
thou art a stumbling block and rock of offence to true ad- 
vancement. Let us ever remember the testimony of Jesus, 
for it is of value even now. ‘‘ Woe unto you Pharisees ! 
for ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, and pass 
over judgment, and the love of God; but these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone.’’ ‘‘ Woe 
unto you Pharisees, for ye love the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues and salutations in the market places.’? Then an- 
swered one of the lawyers and said, ‘‘ Master, thus saying 
reproacheth us all.’’ Then Jesus said, ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens grievous to 
be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with 
one of your fingers.”’ 

Oh, that each and every one may enter into their 
closets and then shut the door and tear away the rubbish 
of traditionary law and lifeless customs, examine the well- 
spring of living, vital truth, so that when he returns into 
active life, all humanity will receive a betterment for this 
individual labor. I believe after this searching there will 
fall from the eyes of many scales of various kinds, but the 








greatest will be those which have blinded men from view- 
ing the eternal principle of right, God’s spirit freed from 
an unjust judgment as to what a brother or sister feels 
called of God todo. After this light will break forth ; 
our business meetings, conducted under this power, will 
build up the waste places, the desert lives will blossom and 
bear fruit; to the honor and glory of God harmony will 
be the passport to the true life, and all will move upward 
and onward and we will hear the united anthem of ‘‘ Holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, for the whole earth is full of 
his glory,’’ and the exultant cry from every soul will be: 
‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and good 
will to men.’’ The posts of our narrow doors will move 
out, and as the seraphic wings of a higher thought press 
upon our souls, and a burning touch of inspiration is laid 
upon our lips, we will hear the voice of God saying, 
‘*Whom shall Isend?’’ A realization of a new life 
with a new purpose wiil quicken the whole being, and 
there will be a willingness to say, ‘‘ Here am I, send 
me.’’ In this position we will find the blessings of the 


| Lord bestowed from his habitation of justice. Mountains 


of light will radiate pure holiness to God. Here will be 
established the spiritual illuminating truths which are the 
watchwords of the divinely inspired: this power being 
mighty, will prevail. Then will be ushered in the mil- 
lennial glory of a new heaven anda newearth. ‘‘ The 
spirit and the bride say come, and let him that heareth 
say come’’ ; and we cannot do God’s will unless we do 
come to this higher life above the groveling things that 
hinder our true advancement. Mary G. SMITH. 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


THE PURPOSES OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

An essay read at the First-day School Association, Richmond, Ind. 
HaAvE we a definite purpose in our First-day school work, 
and what should be that purpose? Do we have a definite 
purpose in our First-day school work? Certainly all will 
grant that we should have. The man who has no purpose 
in his life presents a pitiful picture, and serves a good end 
only as a warning and an example. ‘This lack of all pur- 
pose is what fills the ranks of tramp population. 

But he that has no definite purpose is scarcely better. 
He may-not lack energy in everything he does, yet he 
will be vacillating, and not to be relied upon. His life 
does not make a single beautiful piece of mosaic, but his 
separate deeds lie scattered and useless because there is 
no connection between them. 

How different it is with the man with a definite, well- 
grounded purpose in his life! Such men are always the 
successful ones. Even though this purpose may not be 
a good one, it still shows its power. Napoleon, in the 
world’s eyes, was great, merely because he ‘‘ kept his eye 
single’’ to his own glory. Luther, Fox, and Washing- 
ton are other examples of men with definite, stern pur- 
poses in their lives. So the necessity to us is not only to 
have a purpose, but to have that purpose well-grounded 
and plainly defined. 

Now what should be our purpose ? Is it to make stu- 


| dents who will have a very complete knowledge of the 


Bible ? Not altogether ; for without the spirit that directed 
those who wrote the Bible, it would profit them nothing. 
Is it to make men taught in the special tenets of the 
Society of Friends? Not altogether. For if we get them 
imbued with the right spirit of investigation, and these 
tenets be true, they will be led to them. It is only when 
gained thus that these principles can be of advantage. 
Stated broadly, our purpose should be to train better 
men and women than the world has yet seen, that the 
progress of the race may continue upward. It is easily 
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conceded that the more spiritually minded a man is the 
higher he stands in the scale; the more he will be apt 


to train himself in the Christian graces of love, meekness, | 


charity, and patience. 
train the spirit of man. 
This purpose should be strong enough to make us seek 


So that our purpose is really to 


untiringly all means to this end, and reject all untoward 


features. First : We will find it hard to really teach the 
children of this practical world that spiritual good is the 
highest good. The example at home is ofttimes that 
money, or power, or glory is the highest good, neither 
of which will bring peace and comfort to the man in his 
moments of quiet meditation, when he is most himself. 


portant things than business. 

One who has this habit of looking within always 
carries with him to his place of business, or to the crowd, 
an inner sanctuary to which he may retire for commun- 
ion and prayer, recruiting his strength from time to time, 
as he needs it for new trials, at the Source of strength. 

The way to attain growth is to give strict attention to 
this ‘‘ divine monitor within.’’ This is easily impressed 


on the minds of young children, as in them this voice | 


has not been drowned in the clamor of life. So our duty 
lies specially with the very young, in getting the right 
kind of seed planted and growing before the weeds have 
obtained a start. 

In this connection the Scriptures are the most valuable 


spirit on the minds of men of former ages. They 


should incite the student to like consecration as displayed | 


by many characters pictured there, and warn him from 
the sins of others. But the teaching should be plain that 
the same spirit is required of us as of former people. 
The manna that fell in the desert could not be kept 
without loss. We must get our inspiration in the same 
way that Moses did, must ‘‘ talk with God face to face.’’ 


Bible are sacred and indispensable to the teacher. 

In the same line and with an added freshness come in 
the experiences of our daily lives, and lessons drawn 
from material nature around us. These may be made to 
tell strongly in the right direction. 

The most dangerous, because most hidden, rock to be 


guarded against, is that of teaching the outside dress, or | 


covering of truth, as truth itself. Truth is unchangeable, 
but her garb is as changeable as the moods of men. 
Truth. 


whatever with The plain language and plain 


garb of early Friends were the forms in which Truth ap- | 
To-day they remain as beautiful remem- | 


peared to them. 
brances of what our fathers strove for, but must not be 
urged as truth herself. 
We, as Fox did, must take the bare truth and clothe 
it in the garb that the age needs, for— 
*“« New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still and cnward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


Another thing that we should remember is that the 
primary consideration is to make men and women of the 
students and ourselves, and that their becoming members 
of any society is but secondary, though nearly sure to 
follow the first. D. N. SHOEMAKER. 


REMEMBER that if the opportunities for great deeds 
should never come, the opportunity for good deeds is re- 


newed for you day by day. The thing for us to long for 
is the goodness, not the glory.—Frederic W. Farrar. 


| whom they were so proud to have descended. 


| sized. 
This garb is only dead and has no living connection | 


| salvation have never changed. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 28.—SEVENTH MOonrTH 15, 1894. 


JESUS JOURNEYS TOWARDS JERUSALEM. 
WARNED AGAINST HEROD. 





HE IS 


| GoLpEN TExT.—Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many, I 


say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able.—Luke 13: 24. 
Scripture Reading: Luke 13: 22-35. 
TEACHING. 


The sublime courage of Jesus in fearlessly starting on 


| the journey whose fatal ending he knew, is only less ad- 
| mirable than his patient devotion to duty—the fulfilling 
| of his mission of teaching and healing—up to the last 
We are all too prone to forget that there are more im- | moment of his opportunity. 
| words of Thomas, ‘‘ Let us also go, that we may die with 

him.’’ 


| swer is given to this query, but Jesus calls attention to 


We wonder not at the 


‘Are there few that be saved ?’’ No direct an- 


each individual’s responsibility, and to the fact that many 
will fail to be able to enter in though they will seek to do 


| so. That they had listened to his words (perhaps atten- 


tively) and had eaten and drunk in his presence (a matter 
to which they attached much importance) was not suffi- 
cient to insure an entrance into the kingdom. It would 
be well for those who depend upon mere membership in 


| a religious body and an outward observance of its require- 
| ments, to give earnest heed to the words of the Master 


on this occasion. If they still continued to be ‘‘ workers 


| of iniquity,’’ they would not be recognized as members 
help for the teacher, as they show the operation of this | 


of his kingdom, and he pictured to them their feelings 
when they should find they had failed to secure a place 
with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the prophets, from 


They had 
relied so much on being the ‘‘ chosen people ’’ that they 


| could not think it possible for them to be rejected, or 


that the true children of the kingdom should embrace 
men from every nation, tongue, and people, and that 


_ many who stood first in their own estimation and in the 
Beside the example, the precepts and truths taught by the | 


| kingdom of God. 


eyes of the world, would find themselves least in the 


What is the narrow door, the strait gate, which marks 


_ the entrance? Isit not the doing the will of God when we 


know it, neither swerving to the right or to the left be- 
cause of this or that consideration? ‘‘ For I have given 
you an exampie. If ye know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye dothem.’’ [John 13: 15-17.] 
From Genesis to Revelation this thought is empha- 
See the following references: Genesis 4: 7; 
Exodus 15: 26; Leviticus 18: 5, 26; 19: 36; 20: 7, 
8; Deut. 4: 40; 6: 2; 26: 17; Job 5: 17; Psalm 
128: 1; Prov. 29: 18; John 14: 21, 24; I. John 2: 
4, 43 3: 24; 5: 18; Revelations 2: 26; 22: 7; 
83S 870 BE 

Character is formed by what we do, and Lyman Ab- 
bott has well said that: ‘‘ Salvation is character. A man 
is saved when he is good, and lost when he is wicked. 
When a man is doing wrong, there is only one way in 


| which he can be saved ; it is by ceasing to do wrong and 


beginning to do right.”’ 

‘* The Gospel message to men—the same in the Old 
Testament—is first, that the wrong-doer must cease 
doing wrong ; that is repentance ; and second, that God 
will help him by his strong will, buttressing the disheart- 
tened and discouraged will ; accepting that help is faith.’’ 

‘* Jesus Christ did not come into the world to make 
new conditions of salvation ; to reveal a different God 
from the one revealed to Old Testament prophets ; to in- 
dicate a change in the Divine administration ; to substi- 
tute a new offer or covenant for the old one; or to make 
possible what before was impossible. The conditions of 
Jesus Christ came 
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into the world, not to create, abolish, or modify these 
conditions, but to make them clear, to help men both to 
understand and to accept them.”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
The journey from Jericho to Jerusalem was up hill, 
through a steep, wild, and rugged country. Jesus used 


every opportunity to mingle with other travelers on the | 


road and among the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages, spreading as widely as time permitted at this last 
moment the gospel ot the kingdom. Of the many ques- 


tions asked him in the course of these teachings this one : : 
S | God except through a manifestation of God in human 


has been preserved to us as being with its answer espe- 
cially significant: ‘‘ Lord, are they few that be saved ?’’ 
His reply is, ‘‘ Many shall seek to enter in and shall not 
be able.’’ Can it be? 
really try for the kingdom and be denied admittance? 


Can any earnest effort in this direction altogether fail? | 


Yes, if the effort be made in the line of force or strate- 
gem. 
there is opportunity for everyone, even those who have 


foolishly attempted the other ways and been thrust out. | 


But these, instead of being first as they had meant to be, 
shall be the last received, and under the deeper humilia- 
tion. This narrow door may be rectitude or it may 
signify humility ; goodness is composed of both elements, 
and is beyond question the only entrance into the king- 
dom of God. There are too many trying to enter by 
some other way. 


he come aright he shall have admittance.”’ 

‘« The same day certain of the Pharisees came and 
said to him, ‘ Depart hence, for Herod desires to kill 
you.’ They invented the story to induce Jesus to leave, 
or they had reason to know that Herod had animosity 
toward the Teacher. This latter is quite compatible 
with his desire to see Jesus. Natures like Herod’s are 
fitful. 
message from Herod, since he made this reply: ‘ Go and 
tell that foe, Behold, I cast out demons and I do cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day bring them 
to an end. 
morrow, and the following; for it cannot be that a 
prophet perish cut of Jerusalem!’ This was not the 
language of precision, but of irony and melancholy. 


John had perished by the hands of Herod, but asa general | 


le the hat hich y had i ; ; OF 
fp phan ste Soar wae srg levee hres twee tangy | hood of God except a Christian nation; no religion has 


| ever woven on its banner the motto ‘‘ Fatherhood of 
| God ’’ except the Christian religion. 
| no God ; primitive Buddism knew no God ; Brahminism 


at the nation’s ecclesiastical headquarters, Jerusalem.’’ 


From The Outlook, Lyman Abbott’s Paper. 
Ir one desires to be presented to Queen Victoria, he must 


introduction, must be trained in the etiquette of the court, 


must learn how to conduct himself in the presence of | 
So men have imagined that God hedges him- | 


royalty. 
self about, that court etiquette is necessary. He is the 
greatest of all great sovereigns ; if we must approach with 
due reverence and with proper etiquette a human sov- 
ereign, how much more the Divine and the Infinite! So 
it is supposed that there is but one Door by which we can 
enter, but one Mediator through whom we can come to 


him. 


But that is not the way in which a father treats his 
children. 


Is it possible that any will ever | 


But the narrow door stands always open, and | 


‘*No matter what the privileges of | 
any man, if he do not come in God’s way he cannot | 
come at all; and no matter whence a man may come, if | 


| from the work he makes. 


Jesus seems to have received the statement as a | 


Nevertheless, I must walk to day and to- | 





| dwelling in perpetual unconsciousness, 
present an application beforehand, must obtain a fitting 


| terpreted in our own hearts. 
| Christian faith. 
him ; that he shuts off all other ways ; that we should be | 
glad indeed that he allows even one possible approach to | 
| this earth side and the heaven side. 


| out when morning comes do not stop shining ; only some 
It is not necessary for a boy to go through a | 





father ; it is not necessary that he should come in a par- 
ticular form, by a particular door, or through a particu- 
lar mediator. Ifthe relationship between God and us is the 
relationship between a father and his children, it cannot 
be that Jesus Christ means to teach any such doctrine as 


| that all other doors are closed: you must come this way 


or not at all. 

Nor is that what he says. He does not say, ‘‘I will 
permit no man to come to the Father except through me.’’ 
He does say, ‘‘ No man does come to the Father except 


| through me.’”’ 


How else is it possible that man should come to know 


life? Is it said that we may know him through nature? 
How much does nature tell of Divine Fatherhood? How 
much does any work of art tell us of the artisan that made 
it? What does a watch tell of the watch-maker? ‘That 
it was made by a clever workman— ingenious, enterpriz- 
ing, skillful. But does it tell whether he is a kind father 
or a cross father ? does it tell whether he is an indulgent 
and a generous-minded man, or a sharp and grasping and 
narrow-minded man? whether he is drunken or sober, 
honest or dishonest, truthful or lying? does it tell one 
solitary fact about his moral qualities? Stand before the 
grandest picture that ever was painted ; bow in admiration 
before it; nevertheless, when we are done, we know 


| nothing about the moral quality of the man who painted 


this picture. How often, in reading a book or a great 
poem, we have said, ‘‘ What a magnificent man this must 
be !’’ and when we have read his life, or come in per- 
sonal contact with him, we have felt disappointment and 
disgust in the man. His work was admirable, but he was 
repulsive. We cannot tell the moral quality of a man 
Neither can we come into any 
personal acquaintance with God from the work he makes. 

It is said, we can come to the Father through all his 
children ; we can look for the divine in human nature 
everywhere. Every hero manifests God to us; every 
mother shows us some side of the divine nature; all 
human pity interprets divine pity. That is true. God is 


| forever manifesting himself through the livesofmen. But 


how do we know what is the divine in man, and what is 
the un-divine, unless we have some standard that inter- 
prets divinity to us? 

If we would know whether men can come to God ex- 


| cept through Christ, we must ask the history of the world, 


the nations unto whom there has been no Christ-revela- 
tion. Now, no nation has ever believed in the Father- 


Confucius knows 


knows a God, indeed, but a God that is far away, remote, 
unmanifested ; 
Mohammedanism knows nothing but incarnate Law. And 
although in Pagan literature you will find sometimes the 
word ‘‘ Father’’ applied to God, it is always to God as 
the author of our being, not as the kindly guardian, the 
personal counselor, the individual friend, the protector. 

. No man cometh to the Father except through Christ. 
It is as we see the divine in Christ that we draw near to 
the divine in nature, the divine in history, the divine in- 
This is the glory of our 
It brings the Divine Father close to us. 


LET us not forget that there are two sides to dying,— 


The stars that go 


other eyes in some other land are made glad by them.— 


course of teaching in etiquette before he can come to his | MZ. /. Savage. 
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NOTES ON THE LONDON DISCUSSION. 
THERE are two or three features in the discussion in Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting that seem notable. One of these is 
the frequent statement of a want of knowledge as to the 
situation and attitude of Friends in America, especially 
our body. Another is the suggestion that even if our 


body were so far removed from a unity of faith with | 


London Yearly Meeting as some asserted, there would 
still bea duty owing to it, as from the Jews to the Samar- 
itans. And a third was the evidently very strong im- 
pression entertained by many that London Yearly Meet- 
ing’s influence in America was important, if not com- 
manding, and its duty correspondingly serious. 

Upon each of these themes we may remark briefly. 
It is no doubt quite true that English Friends are not 


fully informed as to the Society inthis country. No cor- 


respondence has passed between our body and London | 


since 1830, and very few English Friends have visited us. 


Some of our members, traveling in England, have visited | 
| for sixty-four years, with the passing away, long ago, of 


meetings there, but mostly as strangers, and usually,— 
until within a few years, perhaps,—without making ac- 
quaintance. The Western Friends, however,—those of 
the ‘‘ Larger’’ or ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ bodies,—ought to be 
well known in England. Reports of their yearly meet- 
ings are very fully printed, and their adoption of the 
‘* revival ’’ methods, and approach to the ordinary usages 
of the ‘‘ churches’’ have been a matter of public knowl- 
edge during the last twenty years. Such a mass of 
evidence on these points must be accumulated in England, 
we should say, that it would be easy for the Friends there 
to judge, how far—if at all—all this is a departure from 
the Quakerism which London Yearly Meeting holds. 

The difference of faith between our body and that of 
London can be estimated, perhaps, with some readiness, 
and certainly in a better way than by raking over the em- 
bers of the controversies of 1827. There have been 
many publications, by English Friends, within the last 
decade, some books, some pamphlets, some magazine and 
newspaper articles, which our Friends have read with sat- 
isfaction and general acceptance. We would not sub- 
scribe, perhaps, to their every word and line, as to.a 
creed, but their substance is acceptable, and has been re- 
ceived with comfort and edification, as representing the 
Quakerism which we profess. Among these have cer- 
tainly been Caroline Stephen’s ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,”’ 
Francis Frith’s ‘* Quaker Ideal,’’ and William Pollard’s 
‘¢ Old-Fashioned Quakerism,’’ and we might mention, 
no doubt, a number of others. If the authors of these 


works are Friends, and in good standing in England, we | «© constitutional ’’ among the classics—no matter in what 


| language. 
Quite as much can be said with re- 


do not exactly see how those who hold like ground here 
can be under a ban. 


| cussed in a moment. 
| methods certainly have declined to yield themselves to 


| tury is separated and severed. 








gard to many articles in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
the British Friend,and the London Friend,—the last- 
named more particularly representing, of course, those 


whose ‘‘ shyness ’’ towards us is greatest. We have, as 


| our readers are well aware, printed many such articles, 
| from time to time, as being amongst the best material 
| that presented itself for our use. 


If this is good Quaker 
literature in England, so it is certainly amongst our body 
of Friends. And we trust that this frank expression of 
our approval of it will not impair its authors’ standing 
amongst those who prefer to maintain the status quo of 
the year 1827. 

As to the influence of London Yearly Meeting in this. 
country : How great it may be with the various ‘‘ ortho- 
dox’’ bodies, so-called, is a matter which cannot be dis- 
The Western Friends of the church 


London guidance. The Arch Street Meeting, in this 


| city, long ago ceased correspondence with every one. 
| The ‘* Wilburite’’ and 


‘« Primitive’’ bodies have not 
been able—and, perhaps, not desirous—to draw the at- 
tention of London to their existence. That the English 
Friends have much influence with any of these, as matters 
now stand, in the year 1894, seems to us a matter of grave 
doubt. As to our body, it hardly needs be said that after 
the suspension of all correspondence and communication 


the men and women who knew the old ties and associa- 
tions, London Yearly Meeting to us has become substan- 
tially a stranger. We read in the records of the Society 
the evidence that it and ourselves look back to a common 
beginning, and we cherish, as we trust it does, the work 
and words of the worthies of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
but the record of almost three-fourths of the roth cen- 
Certainly we should re- 
joice to have the Christian remembrance and good wishes 
of Friends in England ; how much influence they are to 
have with us, or we with them, must be for the future to 
determine. 


In printing the report of the discussion in London 
Yearly Meeting, our readers must understand that we 
give it as presented in the English journals,—except that 
in a very few places we have shortened it slightly, in or- 
der to save space. Whether we approve their observa- 
tions, or would prefer to dissent, the speakers are repre- 


road arrangements for those who propose attending the 


| Conferences at Chappaqua. 


SPECIAL culture is the gymnastic of the mind, but 
liberal culture is its healthy exercise in the open air. 


| Train your mental muscles faithfully for the particular 


service to which you intend to devote them in the great 
workshop of actual life, but don’t forget to take your 


That is the kind of atmosphere to oxygenate 
the blood and keep the brain wholesome.—/. R. Lowell. 
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BIRTHS. 


PYLE.—On Sixth-day, the 22d of Sixth month, 1894, at Rising 
Sun, Cecil Co., Md., to Charles S. and Ella A. Pyle, a daughter, who 
is named Marian Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 


FELL—BAILEY.—At 4o11 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
Sixth month 28, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Oliver S. Fell, of Swarth- 
more, and Mary M. Bailey. 

McFARLAN—MAULE.—Sixth month 21, 1894, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Louis C. McFarlan, of Downington, and Lorena A., 
daughter of Nathan and Lydia Maule, of Lenover, Chester Co., Pa. 


WALTON—LOVETT.—On Sixth month 27, 1894, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony, in presence of E. H. 
Mull, J. P., Charles H. Walton, of Trenton, N. J., to Jane V. Lovett, 
daughter of James Lovett, of Falls township, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BETTLE.—At Atlantic City, N. J., First-day afternoon, Seventh 
month 1, 1894, Edward Bettle. 


CONRAD.—At the residence of Elizabeth M. Dresher, German- 
town, Seventh month 1, 1894, Hannah, daughter of the late Cornelius 
Conrad ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


EDWARDS.—At his home near Woodstown, N. J., Sixth month 
15, 1894, Walter Edwards, aged 41 years. 

After a trying illness he departed this life sitting in his chair. He 
was a good neighbor and kind friend. That he should have been 
taken from his loved ones in the midst of his best years calls to mind 
the words of old: ‘‘ How unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out! ”’ * 

JARRETT.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 1, 1894, Richard 
Jarrett, in his 65th year. Interment at Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

SUTTON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh month 1, 1894, Ed- 


ward Sutton, in his 75th year ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
held at Moorestown, N. J 


ELLA V. DAVIS. 


** The circle is broken, one seat is forsaken, 
One bud from the tree of our friendship is shaken, 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With joy in our gladness, or grief in our ill.” 

Again the silent messenger of death has entered our midst and 
taken from us an earnest friend and worker. How we shall miss her 
helping hand and ready sympathy in every good work! How we shall 
miss her bright face from its accustomed place when on First-day morn- 
ings the little ones gather to the class that she has so long guided with 
gentle earnestness! How sadly do we feel the void, as one by one our 
dear ones are taken from us; but words. of comfort fall soothingly from 
the lips of one who listened to the still, small voice : 


“« God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given ; 
They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in his heaven.” 


Ella V. Davis, daughter of Jessee B. and Lydia A. Davis, of Willis- 
town, Chester Co., who departed this life on Sixth-day, the 16th of 
Second month, 1894, was born on Sixth-day, the 6th of Sixth month, 
1856. From infancy her struggle for life began, and throughout child- 
hood she gave evidence of much suffering borne with little complaint. 
As the years of womanhood advanced, the earnest, conscientious spirit, 
keenly alive to its convictions of duty, often burdened the body beyond 
its ability to bear. Too often we fail to realize until death has closed 
the eyes, how fully those about us have performed their work in their 
fullest strength. It is well that such do not depend on human hands 


for their reward, but draw their comfort and peace in silence from the | 


overflowing fountain of God’s love. 


“* Her life seemed short, but its influence who can tell ? 
Its length we cannot measure by days or years, 
Nor count its loss by flowing tears. 
The good she wrought to human soul 
Will yet be read on God's great scroll 
Of earnest effort done in love, 
Or burdens borne its worth to prove.” 


She expressed a desire to remain longer in this life, that she might 
accomplish more good; she realized that there was much to be done; 
she could see that the fields were white unto harvest, but the reapers 
were too few. 

Is this not a lesson to those of us who have the strength for greater 
effort than we have yet exerted, to press onward in whatever field of 
labor may be before us, neglecting neither the great nor the small 
duties, but ever ready to do the Master’s bidding ? 

How our faith in the future life is strengthened when we hear of 








| an eminent example ; 
| joice in his memory. 


her closing hours. As she drew near the borders of the other world, 
she spoke to those around her of the sweet converse she had held with 
her Heavenly Father, a foretaste of that closer intimacy, which we be- 
lieve she now enjoys. 
On behalf of Young Friends’ Association of Willistown, Pa. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Pres. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Sec. 





ANTHONY SWAIN. 

Passed from earth, at Bristol, Pa., on the 16th day of Sixth month, 
1894. 
One who has known him fondly for many years would testify to his 
worth as “ guide, counselor, and friend.’ 

He was a lawyer, and while he practiced law practiced the gospel. 
He counseled peace and reconciliation rather than contention, looking 
more to the best interests of his clients than his own emolument. He 
loved his profession, for he respected the law as a great instrumental- 
ity for good; he saw a wise beauty in its precepts and in its prevalence 
the only guaranty for liberty. The discharge of his duty was his motto 
and his care, holding that— 

«* Everywhere, here and always, 
If we will but open our eyes 
We will find in life’s beaten pathways 
The way to Paradise.” 

He was a devoted member of the Society of Friends, an elder of 
Bristol Monthly Meeting. He found no inharmony between its princi- 
ples and a serviceable professional career. Its brief creed of conduct 
and earnest injunctions to live in obedience to the light of God in the 
soul, he believed to be the essential rules for the formation of his ideal 
of character. 

Retired in habits and cultured in tastes, he made no ostentatious 
display of his unusual legal attainments. His retentive memory and 
conversational ability rendered his companionship instructive and win- 
ning. Social and affectionate in his nature, from the cares and per- 
plexities of business he found large consolation and joy in “ the trans- 
cendent sweets of domestic life.’’ 

The promises of his early manhood ripened, his long trusts ful- 
filled, the affairs of those who had sought his knowledge strengthened, 
his whole house set in order,—his seventy-ninth year found him wait- 
ing to rejoin his “ loved and lost.” 

Leaving earth the better for his having trodden its dust, leaving to 
his religious Society an exemplification of its sterling principles, to his 
friends the sure evidence of his unfaltering fidelity, and to his children 
these can but mourn his absence while they re- 


VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 

A Frienp in England encloses in a recent private letter 
to the editors of this paper a note from another Friend, 
of that country, in which the relations of the Society 
there to Friends in this country are considered. The 
writer of the note says that, amongst English Friends, it 
seems to him— 

# there has been of late years a rapidly increas- 
ing weariness of this bondage of a conventional separa- 
tion from those who are, in so many ways, more truly 
concerned for the prevalence of the great Christian truths 
which God has called our Society to the special duty of 
promulgating amongst our fellow Christians than a good 
many others who bear acceptably the Society name. 

‘*T am delighted to find that there are in Philadelphia 
men whose enlightened spiritual vision rebels against an 
effort to perpetuate the misunderstanding of sixty years. 
Surely we have had enough of its blight. How many 
things have evolved in our Society during those three- 
score years, and are evolving at the present time with 
activity, which should lead usall to yearn for the strength 
which comes of unity, wherever the elements of concord 
are so abundant as they are between the long-severed 
brethren of these two churches. JAfagna est veritas, ef 
prevalebit. I cannot think so ill of the Friends of this 
country as to believe that there will long be a party in it 
strong enough to prevent a cordial restoration of fellow- 
ship, though there may remain some difficulty in seeing 
clearly the method of each other’s apprehension of certain 
truths. How few of us in this country really know how 
near—or how far from—understanding each other’s nice 
distinctions about the ‘Atonement’ we are, not to mention 
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those questions less open to variety of opinion. We talk 
freely of great mysteries, as if we could have no manner 
of doubt that we, each one, know God’s whole truth 
about them, when, if we could read each other’s mind by 
some spiritual intuition, we should find much variety and 
probably not a little confusion. The formule we inscribe 
on our phylacteries are probably often mere shibboleths 
in thesight of God. Our duty, I think, lies in getting 


as near to his truth, by the aid of his Holy Spirit, as he | 


deems at present essential to our spiritual growth.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS TO FRIENDS AT MILLVILLE, PA. 


Tue Friends are so thickly located in Millville that the | 


temptation is to go from door to door. Many of these, 
try, and this is a very attractive centre. 

Called Sixth-day afternoon at Amos and Rachel E. 
Heacock’s, she being daughter of the late Parvin Eves, 
and also at Parker and Anna W. Kester’s, taking tea with 
J. Lemuel and Edith H. John, a daughter of Jesse Hea- 
cock, whom I met there—a member of the other branch 


of Friends, and brother of the late Joseph Heacock, who | 


passed so suddenly from this life, in Philadelphia, by a 
blow from a falling tree. 
the evening at the home of Sarah T. Eves, in commodi- 
ous rooms, which were well filled with young people and 
many of the older Friends. It was here that Allen and 
Sarah Flitcraft were staying, and also Anna M. Ormsby 
and sister, M. Emma Walter. Several bore testimony to 


We walked home amid the gathering clouds, with hope 
of rain, but it did not reach us here. 

Seventh-day morning most of the visiting Friends left, 
Sarah T. Eves accompanying Ellen Russell to her home 
at New Market, Md., for a social visit. Called at Edwin 
and Rachel E. John’s; she has been an invalid for many 
years, but retains a cheerful spirit, and we trust will yet 
be restored to a more active sphere of life. 
went to the home of Reuben L. Rich and daughters, a 


mile away, where I missed the outward presence of the | 


dear wife and mother, who had been removed only a few 


months since, but the influence of her gentle spirit seemed | 
Reuben’s sister Sarah is with | 


still to pervade the home. 
them. The old home in Millville where the father lived, 
with its pleasant associations, has passed into other hands. 


On returning in the afternoon we called at the door of | 
Thomas and Mary Wilson, regretting there was not time 


to enter. 


W. and Sarah T. Eves, we called to see Mary Ann Kester, 
widow of John, whom we had visited when they were all 
together on the farm. Her daughter, Sarah Jane, who 
teaches in Friends’ School, was not at home. 
evening we made short visits at the homes of Aaron and 
Esther Kester and S. Emily Eves, daughter of John R. 
and Sarah W., deceased. 

First-day morning was bright and warm. 
a large meeting gathered, and the silence was most re- 
freshing, indeed ; often there is a renewed appreciation 
of the beauty and fitness of this manner of quiet waiting, 
keeping in near touch with each other, as we seek for a 
still closer union with the Source of divine inspiration. 
There was a feeling of encouragement in view of-these 
Friends assembling in their place of worship, without 
dependence upon a vocal ministry, yet sometimes favored 
to have an expression from overflowing hearts. 
First-day school is held at the close of Meeting, nearly 
all remaining, which was a pleasant feature. 





| mother presided. 
in earlier visits, were on farms in the surrounding coun- | 


| and Mary had recently returned from Swarthmore. 





In the | 


Quite | 


The | 


a review of the last quarter’s ‘‘ Lessons.’’ As each was 


| called by the superintendent, John Eves, the school re- 


cited in concert the golden text. Then the teacher, or 
some one in each class, read successively the ‘‘ Lesson,’’ 
or responded by reading a selection bearing upon the sub- 
ject, or a written essay, or a verbal expression. Then a 
comprehensive and interesting review of all the Lessons 
was read by Myra Eves. ‘Two members of the County 
Sabbath School Association, who were visiting schools in 
that vicinity, were present, expressing their interest in 
the proceedings, differing as they did from the usage to 
which they were accustomed. The day was very warm, 
but the exercises very enjoyable. 

We dined at William Masters, the home also of Frances 
M. Eves, remembering other pleasant visits when the dear 
In the afternoon we called to see Mary 
E. and Tamar J. Kester, and took tea with Rachel S. 
Eves, her sisters and nieces, in their new home. Rachel 
Had 
a heavy thunderstorm in the evening which was very re- 
freshing. The sun was obscured next morning for the 
homeward journey. Feelings of heartfelt thankfulness 
arose in parting with these dear Friends, several of whom 
were at the depot, and for the privilege of mingling with 


| them, and for the kindness received. 
A parlor meeting was held in | 


S. P. Wilson accompanied us to a near station, en 


| route for her brother's home, and Marianna Burgess came 


as far as Harrisburg to resume her duties at the Carlisle 
School, where she is editor of the Red Man and the 


| Indian Helper, and is greatly interested in the welfare of 
| the Indians. 
the saving power of truth and the peace of obedience. | tions to obtain pupils for instruction, thus gaining a per- 
| sonal knowledge of their manner of life. 


| that Captain Pratt has the true idea in regard to the best 


She has been sent to the different reserva- 


She believes 


means of forwarding their advancement, and that sending 
them back to their tribes is not conducive thereto. She 


| is very desirous that the ‘‘ Indian Appropriation bill,’’ as 
| passed by the House, shall receive wiser consideration in 


| the Senate, believing its adoption would be a serious in- 
Then we | 


jury to the Indian, and greatly hinder the good work. 
Soon after leaving Millville, an elderly man took a 
seat near to make inquiry if Henry T. Child were still 
living, having frequently met him and feeling sympathy 
with his efforts in the cause of peace. Also he spoke 
with admiration of the noble work Lucretia Mott had 
done. His name was Frederick Heaton, and on First-day 
he had attended the meeting at Millville, where a daugh- 
ter lived. He had joined the Shakers twenty years ago 
at Cleveland, Ohio, the settlement now removed to Can- 


| terbury, N. H., but on account of his family still feels it 
Before going to tea to the pleasant home of Joseph | 


incumbent on him to contribute toward their maintain- 
ance, having a little store at Washingtonville, at which 
station he left us. 

The sun shone through the clouds before reaching 
Philadelphia, and we arrived near 5 o'clock p. m., thank- 


| ful to find the loved ones had borne the heated term so 


well. 
Sixth month 26. 


Ros Bae Fs 


Litre self-denials, little honesties, little passing 
words of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite temptations—these are the 


| silent threads of gold which, when woven together, gleam 


out so brightly in the pattern of life that God approves. 
—F. W. Farrar. 


WHOEVER has a contented mind has all riches. To 
him whose foot is enclosed in a shoe is it not as though 


There was | the earth was carpeted with leather ?-—Hindu ( Hitopadesa.) 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue Circular Meeting was held at East Branch, N. J., 
Sixth month 17, with a good attendance, although not so 
large as some times. Alvin Haines from Willow Grove, 
Pa., was favored to speak acceptably to those present. 
The next meeting will be held First-day afternoon, Sev- 
enth month 15, next, at 3 o’clock. W. M. M. 





Wrightstown First-day School has received a case con- 
taining 57 books, all numbered,’and in order for distribu- 
tion among the members of the school. It is a loan from 
the First-day School Association, which distributes small 
libraries gratuitously among the schools. 
mains three morths in a place, and is a great benefit to 
those who desire good reading matter without cost. 
Wrightstown First-day School is in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; has 140 members now enrolled and new names 
being added each week. On next First-day, the 1st of 


Seventh month, Prof. Holcomb will address the school on | 


the ‘State of Society in England at the rise of the 
Society of Friends.’’ Visitors are always cordially wel- 
comed at this school.—Mewtown Enterprise, 30th ult. 





The indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. J., will 
be held as usual, this summer, at the house of T. T. Hil- 
liard, at 10.30 a. m., every First-day. Friends are par- 
ticularly asked to remember the appointment, and all are 
cordially invited. 


THe SACRIFICES OF PRroGREsS.—Progress demands 
sacrifice. When the world moves forward some one 
suffers. Every one is more or less tied to the past by 
fixed habits of mind or body, some of which must be 
given up or modified if he would keep pace with the on- 
ward march of improvement. Civilization increases the 
conveniences and comforts of living, which are in turn 
paid for in personal inconvenience and suffering some- 
where. Oculists and dentists are a blessing to the civi- 
lized people who need thein largely because civilized 
habits of life harm the teeth and impair the eyesight. 
City life offers great inducements over country life, but 
thousands die because they live in cities. Chloride of 


lime kills disease germs, and stays the ravages of epi- | ing from Washington, Joseph M. Johnson will attend lectures of the 


demics, but the men who make it suffer intensely in the | 


process of its production. Many an artisan is fatally 
poisoned by working in the production of the pigments 
that decorate our houses and churches. Saysa recent 
writer: ‘‘ Our bread, our clothes, the decorations of our 
houses, our linen, cutlery, glass, and china ware—almost 
every article, in fact, of utility or ornament produced by 
the demands of our present artificial existence—represent 
each some special disease.’’ Banks, street-cars, electric 
lights, money, are great conveniences, but clerks’ eyes 
suffer from bad light, car conductors endure spinal and 


A library re- | 





| 
| 


other troubles from standing, electric wires set fire to | 


houses, and money spreads diphtheria and other deadly 
infections. As a great preacher said: ‘‘ Suffering in 
human life is very widely vicarious.’’ Every one who 
suffers is not to be credited with a progressive or vicarious 
spirit, but some things must be given up, some old ties 
broken, some risks to health and life run. 
comes life.—S. S. Zimes. 


—_—_ 


DESPONDENCY is not a state of humility. On thecon- 
trary, it is the vexation and despair of a cowardly pride ; 
nothing is worse. Whether we stumble or whether we 
fall we must only think of rising again and going on in 
our course.—Fénélon. 





Out of death | 


| the Adirondacks. 
| days viewing the attractions of Boston, will go to Cambridge, where 





FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. —Being an interested reader of the reports of 
the various Young Friends’ Associations throughout our Society, and 
thinking perhaps an account of the Young Friends’ Association of Lin- 
coln, would be interesting, I send the following: Our association met 
yesterday (Sixth month 24) at 12 m., following the meeting for wor- 
ship. It is held the last First-day in each month, occupying the time 
usually spent in the First-day School; owning to the long distances 
some Friends have to travel to attend, it is not practicable to hold it in 
the evening or even appoint another cay for it. We always have some 
one give us a review of the lesson for that First-day so we will not miss 
any of them. 

The paper entitled: “‘ Places of Young Friends’ Associations,” by 
William W. Birdsall, was read by Nellie E. Lownes, in place of a re- 
view of a chapter in Janney’s History of Friends, which she was un- 
avoidably hindered from preparing. 

Thomas Harkim followed, with a review of the lessons for the 
quarter. 

The subject in the discipline was Civil Government, treated by 
Carrie C. Coffin, who read what the discipline stated, following with a 
short paper on the subject. 

The last words in our discipline: ‘‘And preferring our testimonies 
to every temporal consideration,’ was commented upon. We were 
earnestly exhorted to bear a faithful testimony to our principles at all 
times, in all places; that each one has that Light within himself to 
guide and direct him. 

To the question as to when the first monthly meetings were established 
in England, it was answered the first ones were held in London, 1666, 
and thence throughout all England were gradually established, it re- 
quiring some years; George Fox traveling or writing to all parts of the 
kingdom to set up both men's and women’s monthly meetings. 

He met with strong opposition, especially in the establishing of 
women’s meetings. It was remarked how much the women owed to 
George Fox in boldly proclaiming women’s equality. 

A recitation was given by Laura Stout. The program for next 
month was read by the president, Joseph Lownes. 

Our Association was formed under some opposition and much dis- 
couragement, in Eighth month, 1892, since which time it has gradually 
become more interesting, and has been held regularly, except two 
meetings. CATHARINE ANNA BURGESs. 

College View, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

GEORGE SCHOOL SUMMER ITEMS.—The Newtown L£nterprise 
has the following: Principal George L. Maris and family will remain 
at the School during the summer. On the 28th the professor took part 
in the reunion exercises of the class of ’74, of the West Chester State 
Normal School. This was the first class to graduate from that institu- 
tion when Professor Maris was its principal. 

Charles M. Stabler, now in New York, will spend his vacation in 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and wife, after spending some 
the doctor expects to be engaged in study for a few weeks. On return- 
University Extension course, in Philadelphia, after which his address 
will be Pendleton, Ind. George H. Nutt and wife will sojourn in 
Worcester, Mass. Mary E. Speakman is now at Pine Crest, near West 
Chester, Pa. Later in the season she expects to be in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts fora month. The biological laboratory of the George School, 
and her pleasant home on Chancellor street, will occupy the time of 
Belle Vansant for the next few weeks. Sophie Lange will remain in 
Philadelphia for the greater part of the summer. The faculty will be 
represented at the summer school at Martha’s Vineyard by Agnes 
Woodman. Anna Jackson, librarian, will divide her time between 
Calvert, Md., and Boston, Mass. 





AT Bar Harsor.—Our friend Aaron B. Ivins, with his wife, is at 
the Rockaway, Bar Harbor, Maine, for the summer, recruiting for 
further labors in the educational field. 





THE Beprorp City SUMMER ScHooL.—Henry R. Russell 
writes us from Bedford City, Va., Seventh month 1: “ Our Summer 
Sehool here promises to be much larger than ever before, and it is 
made up of a bright body of teachers, from this and other States.’’ 

Bedford City is in south-central Virginia, about 50 miles west of 
Appomattox court-house, and a less distance east of Roanoke. The 
summer school there opened Sixth month 25, and will close Seventh 
month 26. 








WILL NoT RETURN.—Elizabeth F. Criley, who has been for two 
years past Principal of the Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., has de- 
cided not to return next year, and has engaged to assist in the Model 
School department of the West Chester (Pa.) Normal School. This 
decision is regretfully accepted by the Trustees of the Schofield School, 
as her service there had been very satisfactory, and they desired her 
to return. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


AMONGST a number of papers on public questions in Zhe Century for 
this month, the most valuable decidedly is that by Charles Dudley 
Warner, entitled, “ The Attack on the Senate,” in which he discusses 
very judiciously the form of our government, and the importance of 
preserving its powers unimpaired. Continuing the account of their 
trip “Across Asia on a Bicycle,” the two travelers, Allen and Sachtle- 
ben describe their experiences in Persia. The third paper, starting from 
Mt. Ararat, carries the reader to Samarkand, the ancient capital of the 
famous Tamerlane. The narrative is illustrated by photographs of 
objects and incidents of interest encountered during their journey. 


In the North American Review C. H. Crandall discusses the ques- 
tion, “‘ Is Country Life Lonely ?” 
gives to the inquiry is this: ‘* That one’s lonesomeness in the country 


depends largely upon one’s will, one’s attitude toward the country. If | 


you begin country life feeling that you are a foreigner to it, and never 
intend to be naturalized, then you doom yourself to dislike it. Nature 
will never adopt you into ker larger liberties unless you will be adopted, 
and the shy denizens of bush and brake will never greet you as a 
fellow-citizen. Butif you drop this alien spirit and resolve to conquer 


the country life by openly surrendering to its charms, then you will win 
a gratifying success.” 


In the current issue of the Review of Reviews there is a thoughtful 


discussion of sundry political and social questions, and particularly of | 


the so-called “ new sectionalism ”’ that is apparently arraying the West 
against the East. 
from Western men describing Western economic conditions and move- 
ments. This publicity to Western viaws is given at this time with a 


view to promoting better understanding and mutual respect between the 
sections. 


W. Hamilton Gibson, who is noted for his exquisite rendering of 
botanical subjects, has prepared for the next number of Harper's 
Magazine a fully illustrated article on mushrooms. The article is of a 
popular character, and will enable any reader to discriminate between 


and fields of America. 


The frontispiece for Mechans’ Monthly, this month, is a colored 
plate of St. John’s wort, Hypericum densiflorum. 
ticles explain how trees sometimes have double trunks by the inarch 
ing of leading shoots,—the force of electric power in splitting trees,— 


the nature of the floating islands of sargassa weed, which obstructed | 


Columbus's passage to this continent,—and the way to grow cucumbers 


in houses during winter, so as to combine beauty with serviceable | 


kitchen uses. 


HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Tue Parker Building of the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- | 


sons, Forty fourth street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, was dedi- 
cated on the 27th ult., ex-Chief Justice Edward M. Paxson occupying 
the chair. 

The formal transfer of the building was made by Judge W. N. 
Ashman in behalf of the Building Committee, who said he had been 
deputed to present the keys of the building. We desire, said he, to 
express our profound sense of gratitude to the donor, but, above all, to 
you, the almoner, through whom this gift came. The charity marks a 
new departure in the line of Christian philanthropy. To the deserving 
ones has been given a home. 


Justice Paxson said the building was erected at the expense of the | 


estate of the late Edward T. Parker, of whom he gave a biographical 
sketch. 


people when they were comparatively friendless. 


It was his regard for them which caused him to establish, several | 


years ago, a colored female Sunday-school. The building, with all its 


furniture and appointments, is a gift of the Parker estate, and nearly | 


doubles its capacity. This institution is largely under the control of 
that excellent society, the Society of Friends. 
order pervade all its departments. 


the best manner. Religious services are heid in the chapel every Sab 


bath, (when a fifth Sabbath occurs in the month it is termed “ Friends’ | 


day.’”’) A portrait in oil of the late Edward Parker was then unveiled. 


In conclusion, said he, it gives me sincere pleasure to dedicate this || 
building, and it remains only to hand over the keys to William Still, | 


the president of the corporation. 

William Still then made an address in response, and said he appre- 
ciated the honor conferred. A great debt of thankfulness is due per- 
sonally to Judge Paxson for making the building complete and perfect. 
The building is a great monument to Edward Parker, and is a loving 
testimonial that his labors were not all in vain. 

An address was made by Bishop Whitaker. He read in an Eng- 
lish paper the other day an article entitled “Old Age Made Easy.” 


One of the answers he (or she?) | 





Several pages of the number are given to letters | 


The illustrated ar- | 


He said he was the active and consistent friend of the colored | 


Cleanliness and good | 
It is a noble charity, conducted in | 





These old people had led an honest life, been temperate and industri- 
ous, but laid up no money. These old people entered a home built by a 
nobleman of England. They had only to spend the rest of their days 
in quiet and joyfulness. That is just what has been done in this home, 
said the Bishop. Beautiful buildings, however, do not make a happy 
home ; we must bring that quality with us as we enter the home. They 
must come realizing they are no longer young and have burdens to 
bear. They must strive to be helpful to each other, and they may find 
old age made easy. 

An original poem, written for the occasion, was read by Frances 
Harper. Addresses were made by J. B. Reese, D.D., H. J. Hancock, 


H. L. Wayland, D.D., and Thos. H. McCollin who said : 


“We are assembled on this occasion to celebrate the completion 
and opening of this noble charity, made possible by the munificent be- 
quest of the late Edward Parker. I take great pleasure in presenting 
this implement (the trowel) used by yourself in August last, upon lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the Parker building. Although this implement 
originally possessed but little intrinsic value, by the use you have made 
of it, it has now an historic one, which will cling to it for decades to- 


| come, for it was used to place into position the corner-stone upon 


which rests this beautiful building, by means of which an extended 
usefulness is now assured, and its scope greatly enlarged by your gen- 
erosity. May the recipients of its shelter and benefits, in the long fu- 


| ture, learn to honor and bless the memory of both Edward Parker and 
| yourself.” 


COMMU 


A CORRECTION: FRANCES SLOCUM. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| In the concluding instalment of “‘ The Story of Frances Slocum,”’ there 
| is an error that does violence to the facts of history. Frances always 
| firmly adhered to her determination not to leave her Indian home, 


| whereas she is there represented as going with her friends to Pennsyl- 
| vania. 


In my manuscript the statement was as follows: “ The visitors 
remained one day, and then it was arranged that Frances and her eld- 
est daughter and her husband should go with them to Peru.” This 


| was a small town a few miles from the Reservation, which the Slocums 
the wholesome and the poisonous fungi which abound in the woods | 


made their headquarters in both visits. It is not difficult to understand 
how your compositor mistook Peru for Penna. Please correct. 
Chicago, Sixth month 30. Geo. D. BROOMELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MYSTERY. 
WITH list'ning soul I heard a voice 
That spoke of heavenly harmony,— 
That spoke of that hereafter state 
When life on earth is ended ; 
Where nearer view and clearer sight 
Is given the soul to see, 
To feel, to know, of the eternal harmony. 


The seals were opened, and mine eye did see 

The graciousness of God,—his bounty and his love 
Vouchsafed to all his trusting children ! 

And also it was given me to see 

That none could join the great equality, 

And enter into blessedness and joy, 

Till judgment worked its perfect work, 

Evolving perfect unity of mind and thought 

In each and all the gathered host ! 


This crowning miracle all souls must see ; 
In judgment or in mercy they must see 
High heaven’s mandate in them fulfilled. 
So that harmony and love may be the lot of all 
Who make the spheres their happy home. 
Abington, Pa. Davip NEWPorRT. 


SUNSHINE. 
WHENEVER the soul grows weary, 
And the world seems full of sin, 


Just open the casement window, 
And let the sunshine in. 


The beautiful, laughing sunshine, 
Dancing o'er land and sea, 

Filling the earth with gladness, 
God's rarest gift to thee. 


Then keep the heart filled with sunshine, 
’T will drive out malice and strife, 
*T will soften and lighten each sorrow. 
*T will sweeten and purify life. 
—Marie Le P. Guilbert. 
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BOB WHITE. 


SHRILL and clear from coppice near, 
A song within the woodland ringing, 
A treble note from silver throat, 
The siren of the fields is singing— 
Bob—white ! 
And from the height the answer sweet 
Floats faintly o’er the rippling wheat— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


The alder flowers in snowy showers 
Upon the velvet turf are falling, 
And where they lie the soft winds sigh, 
The while the fluted voice is calling 
Bob—white ! 
Across the waves of yellow grain 
The wafted echo swells again— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


The purple mist by sunbeams kissed 
Drifts upward to the morning’s splendor ; 
And through the haze of shaded ways 
The vibrant lute pipes low and tender— 
Bob—white ! 
While fainter, sweeter, softer grown 
The answer on the breeze is blown— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


The shadows sleep in hollows deep ; 
The dewy pawpaw leaves are thrilling ; 
The silence broods o’er solitudes, 
Unbroken, save one pure note trilling— 
Bob—white ! 
So pure, so clear, so sweetly rare, 
The answer steals upon the air— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


O song of youth! of love and truth! 
Of mellow days forever dying! 
Still through the years my sad heart hears 
Your tender cadence sighing, sighing— 
Bob—white ! 
And far across life’s troubled way— 
The echo comes from boyhood days— 
Bob—bob— white ! 


— Marion F. Ham, in the Southern Magazine. 


MY MENDING-BASKET. 


It is made of the stoutest of willow ; 
It is deep and capacious and wide ; 

Yet the Gulf Stream that flows through its borders 
Seems always to stand at flood-tide ! 


And the garments lie heaped on each other : 
I look at them often and sigh, 

Shall I ever be able to grapple 
With a pile that has grown two feet high? 


There’s a top layer, always, of stockings ; 
These arrive and depart every day ; 

And the things that are playing “ button-button ”’ 
Also leave without any delay. 


But ah, underneath there are strata 
Buried deep as the earth’s eocene ! 
Things put there the first of the autumn, 
Still there when the trees have grown green ! 


There are things to be ripped and made over; 
There are things that gave out in their prime ; 
There are intricate tasks—all awaiting 
One magical hour of “ spare time.”’ 


Will it come? Shall I ever possess it ? 
I start with fresh hope every day. 

Like a will-o’-the. wisp it allures me ; 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, fades away. 


For the basket has never been empty 
During all of its burdened career, 
But once, for a few fleeting moments, 
When the baby upset it, last year ! 
— Bessie Chandler, in Harper's Bazar. 


He who knows the secret springs of spiritual nature 
influences not only men, but mankind.—Mozoomdar. 





| this method of physical culture is inferior. 
‘is defective, inasmuch as it does not meet the physiolog- 





MILITARY DRILL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Extracts from a sermon by E. A. Coil, in Unity Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (From the Advocate of Peace, Boston) . 


“ Let us follow after the things which make for Peace.”— Romans, 

14: Ig. 
WHEN General Ulysses S. Grant was nominated for Presi- 
dent, in 1868, he wrote a brief letter, accepting the re- 
sponsibilities and honor thus conferred upon him, and 
then closed it with the following significant words: ‘* Let 
us have peace.’’ 

Inasmuch as he had seen the picture painted in the 
blood and tears of a divided and warring nation in pro- 
cess of making, the General’s appeal in behalf of peace 
has more than ordinary force. He had seen war in all its 
awfulness, and he preferred peace. When visiting Eng- 
land, a few years later, General Grant refused to ‘‘ appear 
at a military review ’’ because having seen so much of 
war, ‘‘so much of its ‘pomp and circumstance’ ’’ and 
knowing so well what it all meant, he desired never to see 
a regiment of soldiers again. I doubt not if some great 
principle had been assailed, and no way of defense other 
than an appeal to arms had been clear to him, he would 
have been as resolute as when he faced Pemberton or Lee. 
My point is this, having seen war he seemed to recognize 
the value of the Pauline advice and he sought to follow 
after these things which make for peace. It is to the end 
that we may all do this that I am speaking to you to-day. 
I do not believe the scene pictured by the poet,— 

* When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world’? — 


is but a visionary dream that can never be realized in fact. 


| I have more faith in humanity than such belief implies, 


and it is because I believe that beautiful ideal, that par- 
liament of man, can and will become the real, that I raise 
the question to-day: Will our present course retard or 
hasten its coming? I challenge the motives of no one. 
I grant to those who differ from me in regard to this mat- 
ter all that I ask for myself, namely, credit for sincerity 
and honesty of purpose. If I am wrong, I am willing to 
be correeted ; but if I am right, if my arguments are free 
from sophistry, I hope they will be —— and used for 
the betterment of our city. 

The question to be determined now is whether or not 
military training is essential to that physical culture the 
need of which we all admit. I am very well aware that 
authorities are not agreed upon this point, and therefore 
I speak with caution. I have seen young men, stoop- 


| shouldered and hollow-chested, greatly improved by 


means of military drill; but I do not believe it follows 


| that that was the only method whereby those very desir- 


able results could have been attained, nor do I believe it 
was the best method. We are not entirely at sea in re- 
gard to this matter. 

‘* Experiments, which were conducted in a public 


| school, with a view to ascertain the relative value of gym- 


nastics and of mere drill, showed that the average results 


| yielded by the former were more than three times as great 


as those yielded by drill alone. Relatively, therefore, 


Military drill 


ical demands of the body.”’ 
The best evidence of the truth of this statement is to 


| be found in the course pursued by the great military na- 


tions of Europe. There ‘‘ measures are taken to give all 
the recruits from three to twelve months gymnastic train- 
ing to develop them as men before they are expected to 
conform to the requirements of the soldier.’’ In our coun- 
try military authorities have found it necessary to adopt aset 


| of calisthenic exercises of free gymnastics in order to de- 


velop and make available all the powers of the individual. 
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Upton in his ‘‘ Manual of the United States Army 
Infantry Tactics,’’ dwells upon these exercises and their 
importance as far as the physical well being of the soldier 
isconcerned. My point now is to show you that military 
authorities acknowledge the inadequacy of purely military 
exercises to develop the physical man, and they appeal to 
the gymnasium as the best means to secure that end. 
But I wish to quote another authority whose testimony I 
deem very important. Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant, Director 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University, who 
isan acknowledged authority, says: ‘‘ In reference to the 
gracefulness that is thought to characterize the move- 
ments of young cadets, I can only say it is not the out- 
come of drilling and marching. The soldier is trained to 
square corners, straight platoons, and angular movements. 
Curves and embellishments are not encouraged, in speech, 
or in action.’’ 

Dr. Sargeant sums up his conclusions in the following 
forcible words: ‘‘ After taking the most favorable view 
possible of military drill as a physical exercise, we are led 
to conclude that its constrained positions, and closely lo- 
calized movements do not afford the essential requisites 
for developing the muscles and improving the respiration 
and circulation, and thereby improving the general health 
and condition of the system. We must further conclude 
that in case of any malformation, local weakness, or con- 
stitutional debility, the drill tends, by its strain upon the 
nerves and prolonged tension on the muscles, to increase 
the defects rather than to relieve them. Finally, if the 
ultimate object of the drill was to prepare young men for 
the “fe and duties of a soldier, we should be forced to 
conclude that the drill itself would still be defective as a 
means of developing the chief requisites for men in that 
profession.’’ Now, since military and civil authorities 
are agreed that gymnastic exercises are necessary to de- 
velop the physical powers of the soldier, it physical cul- 
ture is the sole end in view, why should we not advocate 
a larger number of and better equipped gymnasia in con- 
nection with our public schools, instead of buying guns 
for our boys? [The Cincinnati School Board appropri- 
ated $500 to buy guns for the High School Cadets, and 


the advisability of making military training compulsory | 


is being discussed. } 

I am afraid my friends, when we probe this matter to 
the bottom we shall find that physical training is not the 
sole end in view.. There are certain signs which indicate 
that preparation is being made for a possible war. The 
answer I have in many cases received in reply to my pro- 
test against the course pursued by our school board is this: 
‘<In times of peace we should prepare for war.’’ 

It sometimes happens that those who are supposed to 
stand first of all for peace and good will, fall back upon 
that old adage as though it justified their indifference to 
or advocacy of military training in our public schools. 
My conviction is that in time of peace we should ‘“< follow 
after those things which make for peace,’’ instead of in- 
viting war by preparing for it. There is, there must be 
a better way of settling disputes than that which appeals 
to the sword, and, professing to believe in the brother- 
hood of man, I believe it is our duty to try to find it. 


IN proportion as we love truth more and victory less, 
we shall become anxious to know what it is that leads our 
opponents to think as they do. We shall begin to be- 
lieve that the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them 
must result from a perception of something we have not 
perceived. And we shall aim to supplement the portion 
of truth we have found with the portion found by them. 
Herbert Spencer. 








THE GOSPEL OF REST. 


THE gospel of rest is a new gospel here, comparatively, but 
it should, clearly interpreted, regenerate its believers. The 
interpretation must be personal and it must be practical. 
The same interpretation will not do for every man or for 
every purse. The man who is tied to business in a great 
city, and cannot leave it, must find the opportunities for 
rest and change at home. No mother can lay down her 
care and relieve herself of her burden, even if she wishes, 
but she can simplify her life ; she can reduce the worries 
by reducing all artificial demands that have grown in 
volume and rigidity. She can leave a margin of leisure 
by shutting out the outside world. We make most of 
our burdens and develop most of our cares and anxieties. 

“ Life’s field will yield as we make it— 

A harvest of thorns or of flowers.’’ 

We must learn how to save ourselves and yet give 
ourselves. Rest is as necessary to man as work; the two 
are the essentials of his symmetrical development. The 
man who does not know how to rest has not learned the 
art of living. The man who does not know how to work 
has no zest in life ; to him it is a grind, an unheroic effort 
to earn food and shelter, neither of which is valued or 
enjoyed. There is an art of living. It involves getting 
into proportion, bringing the divisions of time and money 
into harmony. Rest has its important place in this de- 
velopment of life. 

How can we measure ourselves unless we stop doing 
for a little time? A wise man said: ‘‘ Never so busy as 
when idle.’’ The leisure to dream makes every man a 
poet. When he finds that the tree against the sky, the 
song of a brook, the throb of the ocean, the perfume of 
a flower, cannot make his pulse beat quicker, or lift his 
soul out of the rut of every-day life, let him realize then 
that part of him is dead, and weep for his loss. Rest is 
the soul’s time for growth. Its gospel is this: 

*« Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.’ 
All that is beautiful was made for man, but he loses his 
sight too often, and ears that never listen grow dull to 
nature’s sounds. To keep sensitive to nature is man’s 
test of the degrees of his life. Each sense deadened 


| marks the loss of life, and the world is that much poorer. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


—The Outlook. 


Cave-DwELLERS OF NORTHERN Mexico.—Are the 
cave-dwellers related to the ancient cliff-dwellers of the 
southwestern part of the United States and northern 
Mexico? Decidedly not. Their very aversion to living 
more than one family in a cave, and their lack of socia- 
bility marks a strong contrast with the ancient cliff-dwell- 
ers who were by nature gregarious. The fact that people 
live in caves is in itself extremely interesting, but this 
alone does not prove any connection between them and 
the ancient cliff-dwellers. Although the Tarahumari is 
very intelligent, he is backward in the arts and industries. 
His pottery is exceedingly crude, as compared with the 
work found in the old cliff-dwellings, and its decoration 
is infantile as contrasted with the cliff-dwellers’ work. 
The cliff-dwellers brought the art of decoration to a com- 
paratively high state, as shown in the relics found in their 
dwellings. But the cave-dweller of to-day shows no sug- 
gestion of such skill. Moreover, he is utterly devoid of 
the architectural gift, which resulted in the remarkable 
rock structures of the early cliff-dwellers. These people, 
so far as concerns their cave-dwelling habits, cannot be 
ranked above troglodytes.—Scribner’s Magazine. 
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POISONOUS ROOTS. 
Harper’s Young People. 

THE recent death of five school-boys at Tarrytown, 
New York, from eating a root which they supposed to be 
sweet-flag, calls attention in a very tragic and painful way 
to the presence of poisonous plants in our woods and 
fields. Just what the root really was I have not definitely 
learned. A medical journal commenting on the case 
supposes that it was the very common plant known as 
poison-ivy or poison-oak (Rhus toxicodendron). My own 
opinion would be that it was more probably either the 
water-hemlock (Cicuta maculata) or the American helle- 
bore (Veratrum viride), both of which are poisonous plants 
that grow, like the harmless sweet-flag, in moist lo- 
calities. But perhaps it is not so important to learn what 
plant killed the unfortunate lads as to remember that the 
fatal root was so palatable that the boys ate it eagerly. 
That a root or other vegetable product may be pleasant to 
the taste and yet contain a deadly poison is a very im- 
portant thing to know. 

Fortunately not many of our native plants possess this 
very dangerous combination of qualities. Of those that 
do, perhaps the most dangerous is the water-hemlock, 
already mentioned. This is a rank weed, growing com- 
monly in moist localities. Its fleshy roots have a pleasant 
aromatic taste, but are virulently poisonous. To add to 
the danger there is a closely related plant, called the sweet- 


cicely, that grows in similar localities, and much resembles | 


the water-hemlock, but which has a root that is both 
palatable and wholesome. Many persons have lost their 
lives through mistaking one of these plants for the other. 
Another related plant that now grows commonly here, 
having been introduced from Europe, is the poison hem- 
lock (Conium maculata), the plant that furnished the 
poison with which the ancient Greeks killed their capital 
criminals, and sometimes, as in the case of Socrates and 
Phocion, their philosophers. These deadly hemlocks be- 
long to the same family with the parsnip, carrot, and 
celery, all three of which vegetables are poisonous in their 
native state, and have only become wholesome through 
cultivation. Even now the parsnip sometimes develops 


poisonous principles 1f allowed to become too old before | 


being pulled. 
The hellebore is also a common plant, growing in 
boggy places. It isa lily (though no one but a botanist 


would suspect the relationship), with broad plaited leaves | 


that clasp the stem at their base. The poisonous proper- 
ties of this plant were well known to the Indians, who are 
said to have sometimes used it in selecting their chiefs— 


the man who could take most of the poison with impunity | 


being regarded as strongest and best qualified tolead. On 


account of this tradition the hellebore is often called | 


‘*Indian-poke.’’ It is also sometimes called ‘‘ crow- 


plant,’’ because the early settlers scattered corn steeped in | 


a decoction of hellebore over their fields to poison crows. 

The aconites are another tribe of common and very 
dangerous plants. A few weeks ago a family on Long 
Island suffered from eating the roots of one of these plants. 
We have several native species, but none of these is as 
well-known as the ‘‘ monk’s-hood,’’ which has come to 
us from Europe. This plant has a historical interest, as 
its poison was used on arrow-heads in primitive warfare, 
and in the execution of criminals in more civilized com- 
munities. 
and hence it is often called ‘‘ wolfsbane.’’ 


We are also indebted to Europe for several other com- | 


mon plants that are very poisonous ; in particular, the fox- 


glove (Digitalis purpurea) , the deadly nightshade (Afropa | 


belladonna), the henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), and the 
stramonium (Datura stramonium). The last-named is a 


| stem-borer. 
| the earth to undergo its transformation. 
| cut away and burned early in autumn, the larvz are destroyed. The 


In some countries it was used to poison wolves, | 238 per cent. in the last fifteen years,—that is, more than two and one- 





very common road-side weed, having a large tubular white 
flower. It is commonly called Jamestown weed, often 
corrupted to ‘‘ jimsen-weed,’’ this name having its origin 
in an incident of the early history of Virginia. Some 
soldiers who had been sent to Jamestown, to quell the 
rebellion of Bacon, were poisoned by eating a salad made 
of young shoots of the stramonium. The deadly night- 
shade must not be confounded whith our charming lilies 


called drooping nightshades (Trilliums), which are plants 
of.far better repute. 


I have mentioned only the commoner plants whose 
poisons are most visulent. A long list might be added of 
plants in some degree poisonous, but the effects of which 
are seldom fatal. Perhaps the most common of all, and 
certainly the most generally known, is the poison-ivy, 
already referred to, which really is not an ivy at all, but 
a climbing sumac (Rhus). This plant has the unenviable 
distinction of being poisonous to the touch. Fortunately 
it does not effect all persons, however, some being able to 
handle it with impunity. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has rendered a decision in a 
case carried up from Luzerne County, which confirms the lower court 
in rejecting an application for a liquor license, in which all the apparent 
requirements of the law had been fully complied with. The applicant 
had the required petition, and there was no remonstrance of any kind. 
The court refused to grant the license and the applicant carried the case 
to the Supreme Court. His purpose was to test the question whether 
or not the lower court had discretion, under the Brooks act, to refuse a 
license where the applicant made out a clear case and was not antagon- 


ized by remonstrances. The Supreme Court confirmed the decision of 
the lower court 


—The Massachusetts House, on the 12th of Sixth month, passed the 
Norwegian liquor license bill by a yea and nay vote of 81 to 67. The 
bill in the Senate, after having passed to the third reading by a vote of 
of I9 to 13, was, on the 2oth ult., after a strong contest, referred to the 


next Legislature by a vote of 20 to 13. A motion to reconsider this 
vote was lost by a vote of 16 to 17. 


—The membership of the British Medical Temperance Association 
has increased from seven in 1876 to nearly 500 in 1894 — an evidence of 
the rapid progress of the temperance idea among the medical fraternity, 
and that,as Dr. Norman Kerr says: ‘“‘ The medical endorsement of 
Bourbon whiskey is now but ‘ the empty shadow of a by-gone dream.’ ” 

—T. V. Powderly, being asked his opinion as to how far the near- 
est saloon should be from a school-house, said: ‘‘ About 500 miles 
would be a reasonable distance, according to my way of thinking.’’ 


—In Liverpool, England, 113 children under ten years of age were 
arrested for drunkenness, and 228 under twelve years of age, during 1893. 

—There are over forty temperance societies in Japan, with a mem- 
bership of upwards of ten thousand men and women. ggpasgs ee 
7 ell college paper states that ‘‘ for fifty years no smoker has grad- 
uated from Harvard College with the honors of his class.’” —“—— 

—Frances E. Willard will spend several weeks this summer at the 
‘“* Eagle's Nest” cottage in the Catskills, presented her by New York 
members of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

—Rhododendrons are now blooming in profusion, the wooded hill- 
side just above Centre Bridge, along the Delaware, being the point 
mostly visited this week with success. Next week the Laurel drive 
and along the sparkling Cuttalossa will be beautiful with these snowy, 
pink-tinted flowers.— Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise. 

— Currant brushes often seem to have a much weaker growth than 
should be natural to them. When such weakened branches are cut 
across they will often be found hollow from the work of the currant 
Before winter comes the larva crawls out and goes into 
If the affected branches be 


puncture on the stem where the egg was deposited, can easily be de- 


| tected.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


—The annual drink bill of the United States has made a gain of 


third times as much was paid for liquor in 1893 as in 1878.—W. C. 7. 
U. Bulletin. 


—It is announced that Dr. Rainsford, of New York City, noted as 


the advocate of the ‘‘ church saloon,” has recently been converted to 
| total abstinence through his study of the social temperance problem. 


—Mrs. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., offers a premium 
to the boys and girls of the public schools of that city,—one, a $5 gold 
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piece, for the largest collection of over 25 different varieties of wild 
flowers found in the vicinity, and $2.50 for the second best collection. 
The collections are to be brought to the City Museum by July 31st, 
where the decision is to be made.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Wuat is probably the most serious labor trouble, affecting the opera- 
tions of the railroads, that the country has ever experienced, began at 


Chicago and places west of that city last week, and is in progress at | 


this writing, (3d inst.), with indications that it will last sometime 
longer. It is nominally a “boycott’’ by railroad employés of the 
Pullman parlor and sleeping cars, but it has come to be practically a 
war on the railroads, intended to stop their operations entirely, and 
prevent the movement of either passengers or freight. Up tothis time it 
has not extended much east of Chicago. The ground on which the 
** boycott”? is based is that of an effort to help the car-builders em- 
ployed by the Pullman Company at the town of Pullman, near Chi- 
cago, who have been on a strike for higher wages for several weeks. 
The “ boycott ” is ordered by an organization called the American Rail- 
way Union, which includes various classes of railway employés, and has 
been organized within the past year ortwo. At this time railroad op- 
erations at Chicago aud westward are almost broken up. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be | 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- o— 
established brand of strigtly pure white lead, pure linseed eeerer mee vere 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


*“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 


“ATLANTIC” (New York). 
““BEYMER-BAUMAN ”" (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. » 
WNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
8 WING; M of'l Departmen: JOaRER ASHBROOK oe ’ 
IG; nsurance t : 
ints POULKE, Amistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 


° 409 Chestnut Street. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 


J. ROB 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
* MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
**MISSOURI”’ (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL" (St. Louis). 
“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago, 
“*ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 


THE French Legislative Chambers, being assembled specially on 
the 27th ult., elected M. Casimir-Pereir President of France, in place 
of President Carnot, and he entered upon the duties of his office at 
once. He is considered an able man, and his election is regarded as an 
assurance of the preservation of order against Anarchistic efforts. The 
funeral of President Carnot took place on First day last, in Paris, and 
was attended and witnessed, it is said, by probably two millions of 
people. It passed oft without disorder. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany took the occasion of President 
Carnot’s funeral to pardon two Frenchmen who had been arrested and 
imprisoned in Germany as military spies. This action, dispatches from 
Paris say, has had a favorable influence upon the relations between the 
two countries, and their common interest in the suppression of the An- 
archist conspiracies may perhaps tend to draw them more together. 


Tue Tariff bill remains under consideration at this writing in the 
United States Senate, but it is expected that it will be completed and 
probably passed by that Chamber within a day or so. Many changes 
have been made in the measure since it came from the House, and 
there will have to be committees of conference appointed by the two 
branches to settle the differences. This will occupy some days longer. 
It now seems probable that the bill will be disposed of by next week. 
The various appropriation bills remain to be considered in the Senate ; 
all of them have been passed in the House. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* On Seventh-day afternoons during Seventh 
and Fighth months the office of the Frrenps’ In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street, will 
close at one o'clock. 

*,* We shall be obliged to every reader of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL if they will look over 
the advertisements in the paper, at this season,— 
and at all seasons,—carefully. These advertise- 
ments cover a wide range of business interests, and 
may be serviceable in many ways. They have been 
admitted to our columns considerately, and we 
believe them all worthy of attention. All of them, 
so far as we know, are inserted by responsible par- 
ties who can be relied upon. 


*,* When you write to firms or persons advertising 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, won't you tell 
them you saw their announcement init? This isa 
help to us, and may be a help to you, for you 
couldn’t—we think—have seen it in a better place. 


*,* PLease note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss 
of time. 

*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
D; collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 





the Company’s option after five yea 
able comloniemniie. This Company 


Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R. 


Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


receives deposits, payable by check. 
DIRECTORS. . . 
Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. 


Joel J. Bally, 


George Lee, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL Dastzasie Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT InsURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Porgty Moroat; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and 8 
SuRp.us of over Two ands Hater Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BEOWKX:- 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST: COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, = dene os 
This Com is : red Debenture Bonds at , due i t years, but eemable 
Se ae with tatesest at five oor cunt. por oz (free of State tax) pay 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 


Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 


Stenographers, Ty pe-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 ayear. Some might probably 
be put in half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 

*,* We shall be glad to have the men read the ad- 
vertisements. Many of them are addressed to men’s 
wants. 


Stuart Wood. 


*,* MatreRr intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENGER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
tolaffairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to prese at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee expect to attend the 
meeting at School Street, Germantown, Seventh 
month 8, 1894. 

Isaac H. HiILiporn, Clerk. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30, 
invited to attend. 


*,* Circular Meetings will occur as follows: 
Seventh month. 
8. School St., Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
15. Gunpowder, Md., (Old house). 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Radnor, Pa., 3 p. m. 
Eighth month. 
5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 
2. Schuylkill, 10 a. m. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month will 


occur as follows: 
24. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
26. Caln, E. Caln, Pa. 
28. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
31. Concord, Concord, Pa. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow- 
ing additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

Martha Dodgson, 

Three Friends, 

In Memoriam, Bessie N. Comly, 


$ 5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


$20.00 


Previously acknowledged, 32.00 


Amount, $52.00 


Joun CoMLyY, Superintendent. 
__ Seventh mont month 3, 1894. 


Shining ’ Silver. . 


There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro=-Silicon 


bat you've only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 


It’s unlike any other, 
It’s sold everywhere. 
HE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


GAS AND OIL STOVES 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
than burning coal. 


Py Sere oe heer and gee. 


CON ROW, 903, 905 Market St. | 


H.C.BODEN4&CO. 


| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our 
fine work. 
result of motlorate | prices and polite a 


All are | 


At ‘Gieetieatiet 


| months. Address 





| Suc 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


) Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Evanston, Til. 
Dear Sirs:—I tried a great many foods, 
without success. My rae was a poor little 
thing until I used Mellin’s eek — isstrong, 
healthy and fat now. M Boors. 


tilecnn Th 
Gentlemen:—I am very much obliged to 
re for sending the Mellin’s Food; the baby 
doing very well and does not cry half as 
much as she did before I used Mellin’s Food. 


Joun GUTH. 


SEND fer our book. 6 The Care and 
Vootes < a nee 


Doliber-Goodale a, et, Mass, 


ON THE HILL. 


BOARDING during the Sprin and Summer 
ANNA B. MARSHALL, 
P. O. Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Highland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort eoqemmetating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Beventh month Ist. 
Address for circulars, 


cessor to 
Fands.FouLKE. © H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





| The Chalfonte, 


The Whittier nemorea 


| Home Comforts. 
| Open all the year. 





popularity with the Oculists is the result of | 
—f popularity with ee! is the 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


Piatenn s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On the South Mountains. A 


within easy access of Philadelphia. Open all the 


| year. For Illustrated Pamphlet, "eétrem 


James H. Preston. 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A. J. HOOD, dint 
THE “WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


ape all — a improvements, Sea water 
Perfect d 


e, etc. 


uiet, select resort, 





Near the Beach. Open all the year, 


Fothergill House, 


Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


Atlantic City, N. J+ 


| Gien Mountain House 
A 


| North Carolina Avenue. 





Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. 
Send for Circular. 


The Pennhurst, 


| A. J. Michener, 
| 
| Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
l= 


Manager. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Steam Heat. 


Sun Gallery. JAMES HOOD. 


Con al ‘the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


| The Revere, ? 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


a H. W. Sharpless. 
F the citizens ot Fatessenin. with their torn-up 
streets and the air filled with dust, could realize 
the benefit to be derived from the pure air at 
| the shore, they would certainly avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered them by 


Elizabeth L. Webster 


AT THE ‘‘MELOS,”’ 
| Kentucky Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 














“Truth conquers all things.”’ 


And it is a truth well said that a fine qual ty 
of tea is appreciated by the public. 


| On receipt of SIXTY CENTS we 
| will forward, free, 


One Pound of 
Ingram’s Blended Tea. 


WM. S. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second St., 


| PHILADELPHIA, . PENNSYLVANIA. 


| AQUILa J. LINVILL, ae 
| 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
| as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 





H. C. BODEN 4 CO., OPTICIANS, 
8. E. Corner Walnut and 18th Streets, Philadelphia. 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| LT. B seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@a 


BEY ANT- 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


IT IS BELIEVED 
that no single stock of 


Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
in extent, 
im variety, 
in quality, 
in comprehensiveness, or 
in moderation of prices, 
that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. — 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 
Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First- class Securities. 


POWDER — 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
fighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

306 Wall ‘St, , New York. 





Religions Views of the sci of Prints. 


A Paper for the World's Congress ¢ 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 18938 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 size to fit ordinary letter 
ope). Price, 3 ce nts ¥-¥ copies: 50 -—- 
75 cents for 50; $1.09 for 100. Sent by mai 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


MERCHANTS’ _ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Fourth and Race Streets, - 


™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


lus. 
vided Profits, . 


Interest allowed on Deposita 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on a a Approved Collateral. 
entered for istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annUm. 


JoserH R. RHoaps, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris Earty, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wa. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 


2 wan 5 BS, Present 
, HATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


«ons WILLIAM HEACOCK, 22s 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


HENRY | Oust AND SIGN PAINTING, 


C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
ELLIS. 112 N. 10th St. 


Residence, 
404 North 32d St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
sata ce' BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


obbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheait Street (first street above Race), 
22 ee Philadelphia, Penna. 
ICH. 


RDS, THOMPSON SH 
1917 Grate Avenue. 


HOURDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. ‘a Dae me. 09 
Residence 171 1714 Woodstock St. Philadel 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Spring intanaeiie of H Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75. 

PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 

Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 


, >| HICHEST AWARD “WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


HEALTHFUL HOMES 


Should be peu Rented and well wontiieted. ee JACKSON 
TIN RATES each heat and ventilate se 
Ses with the fuel ordinary grates require tor heating one. 


haan A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 6. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


» TRUST CO. 


on Deposits, 
Safe t Boxes for Rent, 
Deposi 


for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Troma, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


MANAGERS 


pian H JENE 
GEORGE TUCKER 


HENRY TATNAL 


L. GOW 
GEORGE. a McF ADDEN, 





